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His wife teaches mathematics in a'^KIev 


university. PAVLENKO is employed fr y the Soviet jjfeqy nign Ministry of Cu lture . 
Considers himself a historian. . . . studied history at University of Kiev. 

CpnomiT^ a*, party inftwh^r. Ukra i n ian by hlrtfa. Rather temperamental, although 
he tries to control himself. Speaks Ukrainian, Russian and German. Claims 
that he does not speak English. 


fhyslcal description: 5 '6" to 5'7"* Slender. Round face, blond, blue 
eyes, blond eyelashes. Has a military stance. 

PAVLKHKO said he smokes only at home. He likes whiskey and soda. In 
valklng with others, whether male or female, he has a habit of holding them 
by the arm. 

22 April 1962 

Roman MAC (201 - 40284) became acquainted with PAVLEHKO in the Governor 
Clinton Hotel. There wag. Brother dancer frcmvthe Ukrainian dance ensemble 
present, in addition to Jtalffia Ivaiij^neflMEL’HlCHEHKO. They talked in the 
hotel lobby, enroute to Times Square and in a restaurant on Times Square. 


PAVLEHKO wanted to know where he could buy Soviet Ukrainian publications, 
stating that he was not inclined to read the bourgeois nationalist newspapers . 
He said he liked some of the modern art, but most of it didn't appeal to him. 
He said modern art is seen in the Ukraine but only in private homes. However, 
when the public begins to understand it, it will begin to appear publicly. 

In general, his attitude toward modern art is negative. 


There are, accordlnt to PAVIENKO, approximately 300 African students in 
each of the following three universities, Lvov, Kiev and Kharkov. He refused 
to specify the African countries from which they came. It was his opinion 
that in the near future students from western countries would be accepted for 
study in the Ukraine. 


PAVLEHKO said there were not enough historical publications in the UkSSR 
and that, the history of the UkSSR also was not satisfactory. The same was true 
about the history of the Ukrainian Communist Party. He said he heard that there 
was published in the West a history of the Ukrainian Communist Party and that 
he would eventually like to "become acquainted with the publication". He was 
of the Impression the history was published in the Ukrainian language. 
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25 April 1962 

PAVLENKO said he had to write a report for the Soviet Ukrainian Ministry 
of Culture and asked Raman MAC to tell him vhat the American critics were 
saying. 

He said the stature of the Ministry of Education and Culture in the UkSSR 
has grown considerably. The Ministry is making every effort to establish the 
high quality of Ukrainian classical ballet and in this regard is competing with 
Moscow. He corrected himself immediately by stating, "Of course, this competi- 
tion with Moscow is a friendly competition". It is natural that the Soviet 
(vse soyuzne) Ministry of Education and Culture is in charge of cultural ex- 
changes with countries abroad, and it merely informs the ministries of the 
replublics when and which collective will visit abroad. At any rate, the 
Ukrainian Ministry (of Culture) will be sending the Veriovka chorus to Canada 
this summer. This is another example that the Ukrainian Ministry is growing 
more important. 

In connection with this, in order for each republic ministry to freely 
administer their own affairs, it would be necessary to change the constitution 
of the USSR, and this change, at the moment, does not exist. In any event, the 
role of the republics has become more important since the death of Stalin, 
although the nationality situation was not bad even during his rule. It is 
another matter that the republics were deprived of many rights, but Stalin was 
personally to blame for this. 

PAVLENKO admitted that there was hunger in the Ukraine during the Collecti- 
vization, but he called attention to the fact that there was hugger throughout 
the entire USSR. He agreed that Molotov and Kaganovich played criminal parts 
in their treatment of the Ukraine during the collectivization but they were 
sentenced for this by the Party and by the people as enemies of the USSR. When 
asked about a similar position taken by Khrushchev, PAVLENKO first remained 
silent and then replied, "But, Khrushchev loves the people." 

PAVIEHKO admitted that he neither read nor knew anything about the purges 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party conducted by Khrushchev in 1937-38. He willingly 
listened to MAC'S account of the events in Kiev at that time, particularly about 
how KHRUSHCHEV and Serov liquidated the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine. Later, PAVLENKO asked MAC where he had learned all this. 

PAVIEHKO said he knew that DIEFENBAKER was again going to appear at the UN and 
that ha again would" try to liberate the Ukraine". 

In parting, PAVLENKO said he was going to visit the Soviet Ukrainian 
mission at the United Nations. He agreed^to visit MAC/jn his home and said that 
he would come some day to visit MAC with ^alyna MEL'HYCHENKO and several other 
dancers. Nothing came of this promise. ' ■ ' 

28 April 1962 

Conversation with PAVLEN^p and IVASHCHENKO. 

PAVLENKO said that he was at the fourth congress of Ukrainian composers 
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vhere, among other things, the lack of musical compositions from countries of 
the national republic vas discussed. He admitted that there were large gaps 
in the development of music in the Ukraine, particularly that there Is a lack 
of music schools, that not enough musical works are being published a nd, that 
"musical cadres" are poorly developed* He said that efforts are IwiSiiiire- 
sently made to Improve the situation and that gains have been made. He did 
not cite any examples. He mentioned that a "ballet on lee" vas established 
in Kiev about l£ years ago to vhich only the very young are being accepted. 

i fMliKO frequently answered for IVASHCHENKO and, in general, maintained 
the initiative. 


3 May 1962 

Conversation by the Metropolitan Opera House. 

PAVIENKD stated that Veriovka's choral group may not game to Canada this 
year because they are having financial problems. However, 'JjNATIUK, who has a 
sister In Canada, will probably visit Canada. The Ukrainian Ministry of 
Culture is planning to organize a Ukrainian symphony orchestra in the near 
future and will send it abroad. 

PAVU5HKD said there is disorder in the kolhosps, however he did not 
agree with Solovey ' s brochure vhich states that there is bondage in the Ukraine. 
He feels the situation will Improve. Much depends on the kolhospnlks them- 
selves. There are kolhosps where life is not too bad. This also depends very 
much on the kolhosp chairman. 

PAVUSNKO said that from about l£ years ago, 

Ukr is available to history students at Kiev 

it'I^Ft would like to own his own copy. He said he thought he could take it 
with him to the UkSSR. 


fUSHEVS'KI's, History of the 
iverslty. He said he saw 


PAVUSHRO said he had read about the death of Stef an BANDERA in the Soviet 
press but he had not heard about STASHINSKI. When MAC told him about STASHINSKI, 
he said, "If that's Idle way it vas, then it is real brutality" . He did not re- 
call the name of Rebet (Lev). He said BANDERA vas a bandit and is considered 
as such by all the Ukrainian people. 

About tfXRTCHENKO, he said the following. He was not enlightened politically, 
he is common am brutal. He said KIRICHENKO read everything from notes because 
he didn't have the nerve or didn't know how to speak spontaneously. KIRICHENKO 
had a museum built in his village in his honor. He did not know why he vas 
thrown out but he wanted MAC to know that he vas not thrown out because he may 
have done something for the Ukraine which displeased the party. 


PAVLENKO said the dance group had with them a Spanish interpreter from 
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Moscov vho would, accompany the group to Mexico. 

PAVLENKO wanted to know the Ukrainian emigres' reaction to the dance group. 
MAC gave him copies of SVOBODA (which had articles about the dance group). 
PAVLENKO also asked about the opinion of KIZYA and MAC said he was a good 
agitator Vho would be a suitable person to use for verging Komsomol members to 
go to the virgin lands. He wanted to know whether MAC belonged to any 
organisations, where he worked, what his outlook is, his opinion of Lenin, 
whether he was married or whether he had a girlfriend. He Invited him to visit 
the Ukraine and promised to lntf^duce MAC to some girl in the dance ensemble. 


5 May 1962 

PAVLENKO again asked whether MAC could get him a (Ukrainian language) 
history of the Ukrainian Communist Party (Western publication). MAC gave him 
Rational Politics, by Markus and Felenskyj books by Kravchiv, Solovey, 

Khrushchev ' s Secret speech and some other Prolog publications. PAVLENKO didn't 
seem too pleased but took the books and said he would read them. He first 
took Khrushchev's speech and asked what kind of propaganda it was and when it 
was written. When MAC explained what it was, he remained silent and later said, 
"Oh, interesting". He put some of the pamphlets in his pockets and held the 
rest in his hands. He later said, "Oils is all anti-Soviet literature. I shall 
not be able to take it back with me, but I will read some of it While I am here.” 
PAVLENKO gave MAC same "gifts" In return: The Kievan Rational Museum,\ Souvenir 

of Kiev and Ukrainian Rational Songs. He said he would like Hrushevsky's History 
of the Ukraine! (MAC will give him one volume and will promise to mail him one 
or two volumes more) 

PAVLENKO quietly listened to MAC's criticism of the Ko&hosp system and did 
not say anything to disagree. He also remained quiet and listened to MAC'S 
criticism of the suppression of Ukrainian nationalism in the UkSSR. In the end 
he said, "I can tell you one thing. I was interested in more than merely What 
is in our official program, and I am acquainted with life." He refused to 
elaborate. 

In discussing freedom, PAVLENKO admitted that freedom in the USSR is 
"uncommon". He admitted that Western historians are more? objective because they 
have more freedom of research and expression. He said that Soviet historians 
were too prejudiced and there was much they didn't know. 


PAVLENKO said he had to rush off to see his .boas. When MAC asked whether p 
it was SEMYONOV, PAVLENKO looked surprised and protested that his boss was VIRSKY. 

A 


10 May 1962 


Conversation with MAC in lobby of Governor Clinton: 

m. AaoiM qib'fegifejgo r .kiss ifj$ me Xitfeatatrs Tt 


PAVLENKO asked MAC 

w xm 
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vhether he could obtain for him some literature regarding the 17th Century 
Cossack settlements In the Azov Sea area vhlch he said he needs for a 
dissertation. He said he failed in his first dissertation vhlch he did on 
the MTS when the MTS was liquidated. MAC said there vas a Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences in New York and that he would gladly try to obtain the material 
for PAVIENKO. In addition, MAC recomnended Hrushevsky’s, History of the 
Ukraine and ^A ncient Kiev ?*. PAVLENKO said he would very much like to have 
Hrushevsky's History and that if it wasn't too expensive, he would appreciate 
MAC obtaining it for him. MAC promised to get the History for him. They 
agreed to meet the following day at 11:1? by the Governor Clinton. 

PAVIENKO said that he was very busy and that he also wanted to help the 
boys in the ensemble do some shopping. He said the boys had a lot of money 
but little time and that it was necessary to help them. MAC off erred to go' 
along and PAVIENKO accepted the offer. PAVI£NKO also complained that the 
ensemble had many invitations and that it was difficult for them to decide 
vhieh to accept. 

MAC reminded PAVIENKO that they should not forget about their countrymen 
in the West. He said that when MOISEYEV was in the States, he visited the 
Russian circle at Columbia but Viral# refused an invitation from the Ukrainian 
students. MAC said that, in general^ he could ^not understand why only certain 
individuals, as for instance PAVLENKO and MEIH^CHENKO talked with Ukrainians 
(emigres ) and that all others shied away. He wondered what role PAVLENKO 
played with regard to other members of the ensemble and the emigres. He said 
the role appeared rather strange and not clear and that he wasn't sure whether 
the part vas worthy of such a respectable individual as PAVIENKO, expecially 
in viev of the present situation when the Ukraine is being threatened with 
new Russification pressures. PAVIENKO said he personally didn't understand 
what MAC had on his mind. MAC went on to say he didn't understand how 
PAVIENKO could engage in what he is doing when his people are under a threat 
of further enslavement, intensification of Russification, further loss of 
their rights, etc. PAVIENKO 's face turned red but he kept silent. MAC re- 
minded PAVIENKO that he had not answered his question and suggested that he 
vas moirtng believe that he does not understand. MAC asked him whether he 
thought that the new constitution would change anything for the better. 
PAVIENKO: "Well, you read KHRUSHCHEV'S speech. " MAC: ”1 merely scanned it.” 

PAVIENKO: "It states that things will become more democratic." MAC: "And 

what will become of the republic governments? What about the nationality 
question?" PAVIENKO: "The devil knows." (translator: PAVIENKO uses phrase 

"kholyera yeho znaye" . ) 

MAC further questioned PAVIENKO about whether the new constitution would 
Increase the role of the republics whether it would also for Instance, ijapmmve 
on foreign policy - foreign representations. PAVIENKO said that it appeared 
MAC wasn't familiar with the constitution of the USSR since it clearly states 
that only the government of the USSR engages in foreign policy. MAC said that 
it vas not exactly so, because where diplomatic representatives are concerned 
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the constitution states that the republics have such rights and can permit 
foreign nations to have their diplomatic representatives in the republics. 
PAVLENKO: "Roman, it will be as the people decide." 

MAC expressed his doubts whether the decision would be made by the people. 

He said he vould be interested in knowing whether the republic governments ex- 
pected to be given more rights under the new constitution. PAVIENKO: "And 

what the devil do we need those state institutions for anyway? We are concerned 
that public institutions have more rights. You see Roman, the present constitu- 
tion was established at a time of socialist changes, during the revolution, and 
it is necessary to revise it in order to build communism.” MAC: "Khrushchev 

will fix it so that it will make it convenient to do away with all the rights of 
the republic governments and simultaneously increase the influence of and the 
position of Great Russian chauvinists in all decisive matters and in the affairs 
of the nationalities." PAVUSHKO: "The constitution will be decided by the 

people. They will discuss it and decide what it shall be." 

When MAC stated that he doesn’t believe that things of this nature are 
decided by the people in the USSR and cited an example of practices to date, 
nwfl in particular mentioned the educational reform, PAVLENKO asked whether 
MAC was thinking of the language of instruction used in the schools, the 19th 
thesis of the CC CPSU. When MAC said that it was, PAVLENKO wanted to know 
specifically what it was in this new ruling which didn't appeal to him. MAC 
stated that in writing a paper on this subject at his university he found 
reference to the fact that Khrushchev personally admitted, for instance, that in 
Moscow's higher schools, only 30$ of the students are the children of workers 
and villagers. Therefore, on the one hand, you have the suppression of the 
Ukrainian language in tide Ukrainian, and displacement by Russian, and on the 
other hand, keeping away from the higher schools the workers element. PAVLENKO 
denied this, stating that in the medical and agricultural courses, $0 percent 
of the students are made up of village youth. Further, that this youth, upon 
completion of their studies, does not desire to leave their home areas and, in 
the majority of cases, remains in place. Letters .of recommendation presently 
are not requested for entrance to higher schools, because no one wants to say 
anything bad about their people. However, there is competition for entrance 
to institutions of higher learning, for example students of mathematics. There 
are objections to this also, end successful competitors are often facetiously 
called "vunderkind" . PAVLENKO personally is in favor of letters of recommendation 
for entrance to the higher schools, although his sister, for Instance, failed 
in her application to the philology faculty in Kiev because she had one grade 3* 

MAC mentioned that students' competition leads to competition by the parents 
of which Khrushchev personally spoke, and that only in that way is the decision 
made as to who is ta accepted PAVLENKO denied that this is the case. : 

"This has not been the case since 1958-59* Occasionally it will happen that 
the sonm of some official will m be accepted into a school of higher learning 
but these are mx rare occurrences". 
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MAC cited an example from "Vesnyk Vyshchey Shkoly", In vhicli there re- 
cently vas criticism about competition for entrance into evening schools in 
the republics. Since the applicants are mostly village youth, MAC said he 
considered this as an effort to limit the possibilities of village youths 
entrance to Institutions of higher education. PAVIENKO denied this. He 
said, "I don't know where you read this, but I can tell you how it is in 
actual practice because I came from there." 

The conversation ended at 3t4o p.m. 


11 May 1962 - 11:30 P.m. 


After greeting each other in the lobby of the Governor Clinton, MAC! told 
PAVLENKO that he brought him a copy of Polonsky's book about the Cossacks from 
the years 1750 to 1775, published by the UTAH (Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences). 
He said he was sorry, that it was in English and that PAVIZHKO would probably 
have to turn to Haj yja IvanlhrnOTfM^ -'wl^ri^KO) for help in translation. (PAVIENKO 
seems to turn to MKL^NjfcHENKO in an official manner and always uses the polite 
term of "vy" in speaking to her. ) PAVIZNKO assured MAC that he would have no 
problem finding a translator. He said he wasn't really sure as yet whether he 
vas going to write a paper on this subject. He wanted to know whether there 
vas mention of the Zaporozhian Holovaty in the book. MAC suggested that he 
check the index and acquaint himself with the bibliography. PAVIZNKO took the 
book and said he vas going to try to collect a few dollars and that when he 
returns and finds he needs certain books, he will send MAC the money and ask 
him to send him the books. V olodyffiy j|KHAI^POHOV, who vas present during this 
•^^onver sat^onT^ient ioned ihat there tiay be some difficulties in trying to send 
£ \ Jv ^money through the malls, they could trade vith each other. . . .MAC would send 



PAVLENKO any books he requests and PAVIENKO in return, 
he may ask for. PAVLENKO agreed to this arrangement. 


vould sent MAC things 


At 11:45 the following came to the lobby of the hotel: DOROZHYNSKT, Yu. 

VYNYAR, B. STUSYK with his wife, NAH2HNY, MTLAKHOVS'Kf and many others whose 
names MAC does not know. MAC Introduced PAVLENKO WraAHI BNY *wfe'c 
of KRAVET8' 


used the name 


NAHIRNY said to PAVLENKO, "Oh, you are the so-called Khakhol". 
MAC called NAHIRNY' s attention to the fact that FAVIENKO vas a true Ukrainian 
and no Khakhol. NAHIRNY said he vas Jesting - that he vas in a very good mood 
today because he had read Nina KOSTENKO'S poen Estafettes, and he began to 
recite from memory. PAVLENKO listened and/^ensaid that KOSTENKO is a very 
popular poetess and that she is llteraj^^tva^'s clubs of every nature. 
NAHIRNY told PAVLENKO that he is very pleased vith the appearance of young 
Ukrainian poets because he sees in this the future of the Ukraine, Later in 
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the conversation, he asked PAVUSNKO vhat is meant by "cult of the individual". 

He said that all past mistakes in the Soviet Union are presently being blamed 
on the "cult of the individual" . When Ivan the Terrible vas killing his Boyars, 
he had his opritchniki. Stalin, in liquidating those vho opposed him, used 
his opritchniki. Khrushchev belonged to one of the first opritchiki of Stalin, 
m reply to this, PAVLENKO said that perhaps not so much Khrushchev as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Beria and Voroshylov. "Then hov will you explain Khrushchev's 
embracing of Voroshylov?" asked NAHIRNY. PAVUSNKO: "But he is an Innocent 

person. He is even, I believe, a Ukrainian." NAHIRHT: "Then maybe you can 

explain for me hov Khrushchev's "cult of the individual" differs from that of 
Stalin's. Khrushchev, like Stalin, is an expert in all matters of education, 
economics and the arts. Have you ever heard any of the Soviet educators 
criticize Khrushchev? On the contrary, they quote him and make references to 
his speeches. I, as an educator, would not vant anyone to dictate to me about 
hov I should do my work. Since Khrushchev is a parly man, let him engage in 
his party activities and not mix into everything. I, as you see my dear 
countryman", HAHIRNY continued, "am interested in life in the Soviet Union. " 
PAVUSNKO vho until now said nothing but merely blushed, asked NAURU? whether 
his interest in the Soviet Union vas his special occupation. "This is not my 
special preoccupation, if you are thinking of it as a special assigning from 
someone," answered HAHIRNI, "but as a sociologist, I am particularly Interested 
In the pre-revolutionary Russian intelligencla. Tell me, my dear countryman, 
why is It that Ukrainians are always given some such name as bourgeois nationalists, 
cosmopolitans or servants of American imperialism or the Vatican. For Instance, 
a book by Mazurke vy che , Zarublzhni Fal'syflkatory Ukrainskoyl Literatury (Foreign 
Falsifiers of Ukrainian Literature), vas recently van published in the Ukraine. 

Why zarublzhni (c/o comment: the Russianized Ukrainian for the word foreign), 
and not zhkoordonl (c/o: The Ukrainian version), I don't know. In this vork, 

Mazurkevych mixed up with mud all the educated Ukrainians in the West, he 
attached something to each one of them. And don't forget, my dear countryman, 
that In the Vest there are many Ukrainian educators vho are devoting themselves 
to Ukrainian education and not dying on thrash heaps as stated in the Soviet 
press. Let us take Professor CHYZHEVSKY, one of the biggest experts of Ukrainian 
literature; Professor SHEVELOV of Columbia University, vho is writing a funda- 
mental vork about the origin of the Ukrainian language, and a whole line of 
sound scholarly vorks being published by Ukrainian scientific societies. There 
are over 150 Ukrainians teaching in American universities". PAVUSNKO: "One- 

hundred and fifty?" HAHIRNY: "Yes, and they are almost all in their middle 

age, so don't think that they will soon die off and that none will be left. 

Also, don't forget that out. youth isn't becoming so rapidly completely Americanized. 
There are Ukrainian schools here where subjects are taught about the Ukraine. Bo 
you, my dear countryman, see the cultural unequality between the Ukraine and Russia? 
Have you heard hov many of our educators were liquidated?" PAVLENKO: "But they 

liquidated Russians also." HAHIRNY: "That is true, but you see that in Russia 

they are publishing vorks not only of rehabilitated individuals but also vorks 
written by emigres. You will not find this is the Ukraine. On the contrary, 
you can see a whole line of articles and works attacking brother Ukrainians in 
the West, as for Instance Mazurkevych 's book. 
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"Tell me", asked PAVIERKO, "what is the reaction of the Ukrainians in 
Sew Tork to the Ukrainian dance ensemble?" NAHIRHY: "We consider that the 

ensemble is giving Ukrainian culture a big boost, but ve understand that there 
is rabble among us, on your side and on ours. Tour rabble is the beaurocratic 
servant of Russian chauvinism." In reply to PAVIERKO ' s query as to what NAHIRNY 
thinks of Svoboda's position with regard to the Ukrainian ensemble, NAHIRHY told 
him that he isn't an avid reader of Svoboda but that ve have a free society and 
therefore PAVIERKO shouldn't be surprised that there are various reactions to 
the ensemble. He said that PAVLENKO vould undoubtedly even meet vith such 
Ukrainians who will treat him in an unfriendly manner and distribute pamphlets 
of a derogatory nature and, "if this happens, you have only to thank the 
training you gave them." 


18 May 1962 


MAC met PAVIERKO at 11 50 hours in the lobby of the Governor Clinton. In 
greeting MAC, PAVIERKO said he had been waiting since 11 o'clock. MAC reminded 
him that PAVIERKO had promised to telephone MAC first and PAVIERKO said he 
remembered but that he had been very busy. MAC suggested that they meet the 
following day and that he had for PAVIERKO, Brushevsky's History of the Ukraine 
which he would bring with him at that time. PAVIERKO suggested they meet the 
following evening at 9* MAC mentioned the picketing which had taken place on 
Saturday by the Metropolitan Opera. PAVIERKO said, "Yes, they were distributing 
same sort of leaflets put out by the SVU". MAC explained what the SVU was. He 
said that the emigration considers them "Bolshevik agitators", that they also 
are against KHVYL'OVIY and SKRYPHYK. 


19 May 1962 

MAC met PAVIERKO by the Metropolitan Opera at 2110 hours. PAVIERKO 
apologised for being late. MAC gave him a copy of ERUSSE78 'KY ' s History of the 
UKRAIHB and a photocopy of letters from KOSHYTS to MAISEHKO. He asked 
PAVIERKO to give the photocopies to IVASHCHEHKO (Ihor). MAC said he had another 
favor to ask of PAVIERKO. He said he brought along with him a copy of OKEAR 
(Ocean), a collection of poems by Vasyl BARKA and asked PAVIERKO to deliver it 
to BAZHAN or RYL'SKY. He said the poems were apolitical. PAVIERKO asked, 

"Why BAZHAN", and MAC told him he could give the book to any Ukrainian poet 
he wished. PAVIERKO said he could give it to HORCHAR or soma other young poet. 
MAC said, "I think that if you give the book to one of the young poets then 
TYCHYNA will undoubtedly have opportunity to see it because he is the 
ideological educator of the young poets". PAVIERKO thanked MAC for everything 
and wanted to know how he could repay him. MAC replied that the best way he 
could repay him was to study the History of the Ukraine (HRUSHEVS'KYk) and 
make some scholarly objective conclusions for himself. PAVIERKO assured MAC 
that he would do so without fall. He took the books and went backstage. He 
returned in about five minutes and said that he didn't have much time Just 
then and that they would continue their talk some other time. He said the: 
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group was returning to Hew York In early July for eight days. He said 
that In the event they did not meet then, he would like MAC to nail him 

"certain materials" and that he would mail MAC anything he wanted In 

return. PAVLENKO said he became better acquainted with Balya MELHYCHENKO 
who works for the Committee for Cultural Exchanges with Western Countries 
and that she would help him send to MAC whatever he might want. 

MAC asked PAVIEHKO about how they were received In Washington and 
Philadelphia. PAVIEHKD said they were treated very nicely and that he 
had opportunity to talk with intelligent Ukrainians. He said he didn't 
know there were so many Intelligent Ukrainians ( PAVIEHKO used the word 
"svldomykh" meaning well-informed about the Ukrainian situation) because 
he was under the Impression they were being assimilated. MAC Informed him 
that there were those who were assimilating but there also were more of 
those Ukrainians who maintained their Ukrainian (background) and who could 
be of much help to the people In the Ukraine. Be said this was not con- 
trary to American Constitutional rights. PAVIEHKO admitted that he also 
was of the opinion they (Americans of Ukrainian ancestry) could be of help 
to the Ukraine and then corrected himself by saying, "Yes, they could help 
8ovlet Ukrainian policy". MAC told PAVIEHKD not to consider him and 
others as ignorant because it is known that (Ukrainian) polities, as well 
as other aspects, are controlled by Moscow and that Moscow makes all de- 
cisions. PAVIEHKD denied this, saying that the UkSSR conducted Its own 
politics. MAC asked PAVIEHKO for some examples as proof. PAVIEHKO 
changed the subject. MAC again started about the willingness of Ukrainians 
In the U.S.A* to help their fellow Ukrainians and quoted Turgenyev, 

"Chelovyek bez narodnostl - nul ' " . PAVIEHKO assured MAC that he also was 
against cosmopolitanism and said, "Although there is an effort to amalgamate 
nations, nations are going to keep existing for a long time". MAC said that. 
In view of PAVIEHKO* s opinion, they can continue to carry on their conversa- 
tion. MAC stated that he also was of the opinion that nations would not 
exist forever but the process of their ceasing to exist would have to proceed 
naturally and not under the pressure of another nation which hides Its own 
hegemony in the "dying off of other nations". In the meantime, a nation Is 
the best form of preservation and protection of interests of a given group. 
MAC again asked PAVIEHKO what he felt was the best way Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry could help their people in the Ukraine. PAVIEHKO replied, "Become 
members of the 'VOL'". MAC said, "What Is the VOL, I don't understand you." 
PAVIEHKD replied, ^become members of the progressives^ MAC: "Mykhallo 

Tvanovych, perhaps I am not talking with you. Do you really believe that 
this group of oldsters with no political perspective can give the Ukraine 
anything? What happened to you Mykhallo Tvanovych? PAVIEHKO said he meant 

It only as an offense "I was only teaming. Roman, I read articles about 

Bandera's death In the Svoboda. If it was really accomplished by the KBB, 
then It Is a crime. Our press, I think It was Pravda and Komsomolska Pravda, 
mentioned that Bandera was killed as a result of internal misunderstandings 
between the Melnikltes and Banderaltes." MAC Informed PAVIEHKO that there 
were various hypothesis In the Soviet press about the murder of Bandera and 
Rebet, some of them even contradictory* Be said that In the last Issue of 
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Svoboda there were DBas e of STASHIHSKI'a superiors who planned the Border of 
Bandera* PAVIZHKO said, "I didn't read about that. If what STASHUTSKY says 
is true then it is really ".*•*. (and he didn't finish). 

MAC stated that he personally was not a Bandera man and never belonged 
to the group but that he respects Bandera. PAVIZHKO: "I don't have any 

regard for him at all" MAC: fis Ukrainians we seem to part here again. 
SKKIHKK and KHVYL'OVEI were Communists but I also respected them as out- 
standing, political Ukrainian leaded" PAVIZHKO, "I know very little about 
SKRYHIYK besides what our press recently said. I never read anything by 
him, I don't know whether he ever wrote anything, and I have never heard 
about KHVYL'OVEY." MAC: "SKRYFHYK didn't write anything. In the thirties 

there appeared a collection of his articles and speeches." PAVIZHKO said 
this was not available (in the UkSSR) as yet. Perhaps they will be able to 
find it someplace in time. He said all he knew about Bandera was that he 
quarrelled with the Melnykites and that there is not much difference between 
them. "That is what our press says". MAC told PAVIZHKO that he was at 
least 20 years behind in his understanding of this problem but that they 
would talk about this some other time. 

PAVIZHKO asked MAC whether he would come visit the Ukraine. MAC said 
that he would naturally. PAVIZHKO said he would gladly show MAO all the 
museums, conserv ator ies in Kiev but that he probably wouldn't be Interested 
in seeing the kolhhsps. "Why not" said MAC, "I will also look at the kolhosps. 
Perhaps I may even work in them for a couple of days making hay. Except, 
you see, none of the so-called nationalists have yet been to the Ukraine so 
that it is not known what fate awaits me there because you also undoubtedly 
count me as one of them" PAVIZHKO said that since MAC x has American 
citizenship, it would be upsetting diplomatic ties between the U.S.A. and 
the USSR if anything ham happened to him. 

MAC explained that he wasn't important enough for diplomatic ties to he 
discontinued because of him. He said that at any rate, he has a very good 
idea about the situation in the Ukraine today. He said he talked with many 
people who had visited the Ukraine end Who with tears in their eyes told 
him about how bad off people there are, and that they were not permitted to 
visit their native villages. PAVIZHKO said that this was not completely 
true. He said he also read about the impressions of these people who had 
visited the Ukraine and that they only told the negative aspects, that the 
positive aspects were not printed, but that undoubtedly these positive 
laftdemsslonfl remained in their archives. "You have no reason to fear coming 
to the Ukraine." 

MAC: "You know Mykhailo Ivanovych, when you become First Secretary of 

the Ukrainian Communist Party, then I shall believe that nothing would happen 
to me." PAVIZHKO: "You know Roman, I have thought much about you and have 

come to the conclusion that you x are not a fanatic." MAC: "And this is bad, 

pr good?" PAVIZHKO: "Hb, this is good. You can look at things objectively. 
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It has really been a pleasure to become acquainted vlth you." 

MAC: "And likewise for me. When you return ve shall tall: again." 

PAVIERKO ashed MAC whether It would be all right for people from Kiev 
Interested In music or others interested In the arts to visit him When they 
are In Rev York In the future. MAC said he would we loom* such visits gladly. 

Later in the discussion when MAC complained about Russification and the 
fact that many Ukrainians in Ukrainian cities do not speak in Ukrainian, 
PAVIZNKO replied, "The Ukrainian language will not die. I was also told this 
by one of our prominent educators. And the fact that Ukrainians can speak 
in another language merely witnesses the fact that they are adaptable." 



Translation 

{Original text in Roman MA(£ ... (file) 

tv %JSYKA, Mykola Pavlovych 

v ’ aka ITTTZTZtf x 

Born ea. 1 921 - 19 35^1n Tovmach, Stanivslay Oblast . He is a Ukrainian* ,> 

A photographer - tut it is not known whether this is his profession (see Z -—^ — — 
note at bottom). He is 5 1 8" tall, slender, dark blond, wears a small mustache. 
Speaks a Galician dialect. 

?»>«.-< (xaI'MO^‘0 

^gg ~ fc>w<AtT Boman MACr laet H05YKA in the lobby of the Governor Clinton on 19 April 1962, 

MAC saw a group of dancers from the Ukrainian dance ensemble (Vir sky’s group) 
in the lobby and approached them, asking whether they were with the dance en- 
semble* MGSYKA replied that they were. MAC asked MGSYKA to whom he had the 
pleasure of speaking and MGSYKA introduced himself. MAC told MGSYKA he was a 
student of music and MGSYKA suggested that MAC talk to IVASHCHENKO (ihor ). 

MGSYKA seemed to be in a hurry to go someplace and they parted. 

MAC saw and tried talking with MGSYKA in the Governor Clinton lobby again 
on 22-25-28 April and 2 May but MGSYKA always ignored MAC. 

At the reception the Ukrainian Progressives had for the dance ensemble in 
the Polish Veteran Home on 6 May, MGSYKA and KHARYTONOV (Volodyayr) were taking 
photographs of all those in attendance. 

Note: (HANOVS'KY of New York, an active member of the SUM, stated that 

he met MGSYKA In Brussels at the Worlds Pair in 1958 at which time he stated 
he was from the Western Ukraine from Horodenko and that he was a dancer. ) 
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Translation 


Soviet Ukrainian National Dance EasemljepQ in Montreal, Canada 


21 May 1962 


On the evening of 21 Hay there was a reception for members of the dance 
ensemble given by the Ukrainian Progressives. A group of Canadian students 
of Ukrainian extraction appeared at -the reception. They claimed they were 
members of TOUK (pro-C oamauni st organization). They sat n at the tables 
and talked with the dancers. After a while, on e of the students sat down 
by ihe piano and played several songs. He -then played, " Shche He Vmerla 
Ukraine” (The Ukraine H a s Hot Yet Died) (translator's comment: This is the 

original Ukrainian National AntSem forbidden by the Soviets). The other 
students began to sing and other guests Joined them. When the guests began 
to rise, the Soviet Ambassador, AKlfiTUNIAH, of Ottawa did the same and, in 
confusion, the Progressives began to Join in the singing. When the singing 
was ended, then students were politely asked to leave the hall. vj s -s tv 


22 May 1962 
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Two Canadian women of Ukrainian extraction, and two male students,, drove 
out to the farm of fnu KUERIATSEV l(HOL HUROK's representative in Canada) to 
meet with the dancers of the Ukrainian dance — — ensemble who were 
reportedly having lunch there. KUJRIATSEV's wife greeted the party of four 
politely and told them could talk with the dancers if the director 

(Virsyk) agrees. Yosif I^LabROBNYV , approached them and said it vas all right 
for them to talk with the dancers providing they discussed the weather, 
fishing, etc., but no politics. They promised to avoid politics and began 
to visit with some fa of the dancers. VTOSKT soon Joined them. He mentioned 
having race belonged to a "Pontifical choir”. 


23 nay 62 


The two women mentioned above again talked with the dancers in the 
hotel lobby and took six members of the dance group to lunch in a restaurant 
and then to their homes. The dancers left the hotel in pairs as if they 
were merely going out alon^f and then gathEwed gathered by the woman's car 
drove off in the car and a taxi. They visited three homes. One of the 
dancers asked to be given a religious picture for her mother and, noting 
the Caadiaa women's n surprise, stated, "Why are you surprised? I am a 
Christian”. One of the waia dancers asked for a crucifix for his mother 
stating, "She is a very devout individual. " They were all given gifts. 

The men asked for cigarette lighters. The conversation -was very friendly. 
The Canadian -women explained to the dancers that they were not Communists 
but individuals whom the "Soviet Regime calls bandit-nationalists." We 
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aren't bandit-nationalists but we are against the Communist and Russian 
rulers in the Ukraine", to which one of the dancers replied, "Well, neither 
you nor we need them (the Communists and the Russians)". 

Pavel VIRSKT and I norlliVAS^HTgWKn were I nterviewed at the Ukrainian 
S ection of the CBO. .. They would not accept an invitation to dine in a 
restaurant but agreed to join in a chicken barbecue in the office of the 
Ukrainian Section. VIRSKT asked why tfanr they x were being picketed and 


was told that the picketing was against the Moscow-Communists and not 
against the dance group. Fnu BACHTHSKT conducted the interview. Roman 
OLQNIK x gave VIRSKT copies of Canadian press notices about the dance 
ensemble, including an article he wrote. 




Translation 


The Soviet Ukrainian National Dance Ensemble In Winnipeg, Canada 


The ensemble had only one performance in Winnipeg, the evening of 9 
June. They left for Calgary on ID June, Sunday. After the performance 
on the evening of 9 June, the local Ukrainian Progressives gave a 
reception for the group. The following contacts were made during tills 
reception. 


Pavel yiRSfff . Was given a copy of Suehasnist, issue Bo. 6 (Translator* 
ccwmeSEt tM « -i a the ABCASSOWAKY/I publication) in which there was an 
article by Boychuk regarding the dance ensemble. V1RSKY politely expressed 
his thanks for the publication and Indicated that he had expected it. 
(Translator's comment: The publication was airmailed to Canada from Few 

York with a request that it be given to VTRSKT to whom it was promised 
during a contact with him in Few York. ) . , _ _ _ ' , 0 n 

, LLS. 5 @ A l{Su (H 

Vo lodtyn tfpf. ^kHAHJTOKOV . Introduced himself as a reporter and was very free 

with his autographs . He Bade note of all the talks made at the reception. 



^ Said he was a Galician. He has been living in Kiev 

slince 1939. He' drank a lot during the reception and was late for the 
program at the Shevchenko memorial. He was i alone with M. MARUNCHAK in 
the latter's car and there was ample opportunity to talk but he was trying 
to convince MARUHCHAK of the necessity to speak Russian. He is not very 
1 Ice. VIRSKI was heard to scold him for neglect in doing certain things. 

1 larger ita TAHKUIA asked MAHUHCHAK during a talk with him what his impression 
was of MtJSIKA and seemed to be conveying a message that one should be careful 
in with him. _ 

<*/ Mk*.'. , |<f UA*/ 1^2 


Isald when she noticed others nearby. She 


She was very careful In what she 
seemed interested in life of the 
saigres and was given information about KUK (Canadian - Ukrainian Committee) 
ami about Ukrainian? emigre activities in Canada. 
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Bom ca. 1Q26 . Blond, combs his hair straight back. 

MJ) Q 


Slender. He speaks 


vlth a ualician accent . 


to vnvcrw^Roman 
arter 


r 1 

MACt^teu* iuwruuuccuHjO 


OLESHKO by IVASHCHEHKO, Ihor, on 2 May 1962, 
a performance at the Metropolitan Opera. OLESHKO appeared annoyed about 
the introduction, mumbled something to the effect he was a common Vanya, and 
walked away, (hi 5 May, MAC saw OLESHKO by the Governor Clinton and started to 
approach him to greet him but OLESHKO walked away. 


On 6 May 1962, at the reception given the dance ensemble by the Ukrainian 
Progressives In the Polish Veterans Home in Hew York, MAC approached OLESHKO 
and asked him how he liked the reception. OLESHKO said it was all right. MAC 
began to explain to OLESHKO who the Progressive Ukrainians and said that there 
were oilier, true Ukrainians, at the reception. He told OLESHKO that there was 
a maximum of about 3 percent Ukrainians in the Progressive Parly in the United 
States. He told OLESHKO about Ukrainian emigre activities in the United States, 
about the "DUMKA" choral group and about the Shevchenko Memorial in Winnipeg, 
etc. nraflmrn seemed very interested in the Shevchenko Memorial and began to 
ask questions about it. MAC told him that a site for it had already been pur- 
chased. MAC asked OLESHKO to write something as a memento for him and OLESHKO 

took the pen MAC handed him and did so. (photocopy in MAC 'g Jfile) The 

ballpoint MAC handed him had a picture of Shevchenko on it. OLESHKO was pleased 
when MAC told him he could keep it. After several words more, however, OLESHKO 
excused himself saying he had someplace to go. 
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Translation 


Curly 
t cheek 

about 1 inch away from the nose. Speaks Ukrainian mixed with Polish words. 
Talkative. ZABRODNY is a Ukrainian. He said that during German occupation 
of the UkSSR, he was a messenger for. the Red partisans in Kiev. He studied 
journalism and considers himself sfi frburna li st hv profession . As a journalist, 
he travelled throughout the entire Ukraine. He frequently visited western 
oblasts and is well acquainted with Lvov; He stated that he studied in Lvov 
for a while. 


?ODNY]( Valentin Leontfyevych 

===^±= z= =z ■ — "Tta c, 

.... ^ vTTXZ 




.,k/i 






y Lives in AKlevj^ Born 6" tall, weight ca. 190 lbs. 

brown hair combed straight back, small brown eyes, has a mole on lef 



11 May 1962 


ft o-r «.^rAttw<p oman jq 


*oduced himself to ZABRODNY in the lobby of the Hotel 


Governor Clinton. ZABRODNY was conversing with another Ukrainian emigre 
whom MAC did not know. PAVLENKO, pXykhailo Ivanovych came along and he 


and MAC left ZABRODNY and the Ukrainian emigre. 


13 May 1962 

ZABRODNY was met in the lobby of the Hotel Governor Clinton by MAC, 
Andrij PRADYSHCHAK and V. NAHIRNY and they left at 2 a.m. to find a place 
to eat and didn't bring ZABRODNY back to the hotel until 5 a.m. They talked 
about Ukrainian literature, music. Russification in the Ukraine, etc. 

(Actual conversation reported in Ukrainian in Roman MAC 201-40284 file). 
ZABRODNY recommended the following two ways the emigration can help their 
fellow Ukrainians in the UkSSR: 

(1) "Teach your children the Ukrainian language and Ukrainian culture 
so that they will know who they are . " 

(2) Keep abreast. of current political events in the UkSSR and inform 
the world about them. 

ZABRODNY mentioned the fact that he had talked with Ortynsky (Lubomyr) and 
MAISTRENKO in Vienna in 1959- 
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X. - SHTT'KAXOVA In company of har collaguee from ll; /or onazh-Zn? -sfefcl? " 
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during t be Evening of Young Poets 
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SHOSTAKOVSRY 

A ph^maceu tis t o f . " Lvov ; .w ill 
take part r i«h a seminar for. amateur 
cameramen. .Vyacheslav Shosta- 
kovsky works on the chair of 
pharmaceutic chemistry and sim- 
ultaneously takes up filming as a 
hobby. He has been a member of 
the student film studios for the 
•last three years. 

’ The young Soviet cameramen 
will make a report,* tentatively 
called: “Youth on the Screen and 
.in; Life.;”-.. .. - iy ■jM'V'-'X- X 

Shostakovsky has not forgo tt|ii^ 
his profession :: the festiVkb;ypfb-^ 
g ramme. envisages a scienti fie 
conference on biological problems, . 
and Vyacheslav is figuring; bn tall *r 
ingi. ■: part:, in 

t \ “in'.ponformity with* 
ment ori an exchange of student v 
groups,'! he said, “i ^ent 21 : days 
in April of this year Tn gritain. 
•?Natur^lly , • I? want-- ..t^p-see all my 
n ew British; friends again ^ the 
Finnishi^capital.’' 5 
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,, y bung y f metal , : workers • from | 
different. cotintries^ hope that" 

1 shall be lucky ; erioUgh ;to find 
f electric ^ibebm^ 

;• ‘-What, do !;, expect - from -,>‘the 

I ‘ : . festival?: I want it to be as useful! 
!Cas posSibie 

i - , a ■:';*[ ■ There ns ; one! more; . small per- -j 
sonal wish.;, i/d-^ M% M 
“The dance; ensemblfe'of^ Tbilisi 
transport workersj will . take part 
in festival' 'contests. J hopfe very 
7 much ' that ' the ensemble ’will 
return with- the' medal of the 
I '' ' winner." M :,i ' 
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;.--^es t fva 1 • . asf:of -’a -'i 
stirring • holiday, .of -youth, peace j 
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•- _X* the ■ young j 
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g^l:;)ippe that^the Soviet films we j 
^^;>bnriging to .the ’Festival; Tnclu- f 
r^iiig ‘‘The Clear Sky” in which I J 
^ jplay; the role , of . Sasha, will Calso 
>he]p/;towards this! 

; ^f|; : was very glad that we went to I 
Helsinki on the same ship with i 
Cubans' I shall never forget the 
watim welcome offered to Soviet 
artists bn Cuba. That meeting was ; 
doubly pleasant for me because I 
am rehearsing the role of Anna- J 
Lucia;; a Cuban revolutionary, in | 
^^o^orredo’s play, to be pro- j 
duce'd at the Leningrad Young | 
l^pictator Theatre. ’ 4 

.,We are young, healthy and J 
strong. We must take peace in our % 
rhahds and uphold it at all cost for 4 
ourselves, for our children, for the ■ ! 
:fiiture.of the planet. ^ 
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1 LYUBA MOLDAVAN 

Lyuba Moldavan is a leader o.f 
A maize-growing team on the 
S : Krasn & Partisan . Collective Farm 
It! the Ukraine. ; She goes abroad for ‘ 
|f the first, time. 
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SUBJECT : 


DORICHENKO. Oleksandr (Oles) 
KIEV, Yerevanskaya 26/35 


Stephen OLYN1TK knew DORICHENKO from the Vienna Youth 
Festival of 1959 and from hia trip to the Ukraine in 1959, when he 
viaited D at his home in Kiev. (See also reporta on D's stay in 
Germany in 1956 as a member of the Veryovka Ensemble. ) D 
continues to work with the Veryovka group as a solo dancer. 

D was born in 1936, he is married with one daughter. D's 
wife ia Valentina TRETYAK, a member of the Kiev female bandura 
trio. In the summer of 1962 she went on tour to Australia. After 
his return from Helsinki D was scheduled to go in the near future 
with his group to Yugoslavia and in winter 1962 to Canada. 


On 28 July D asked Roman MAC whether he knew O and if so, 
was he in Helsinki. This he did after MAC had introduced himself 
under his true name and explained that he was a Ukrainian from the 
States. D also told MAC that he would like to see O as he had known 
him in Kiev in 1959, when O visited him at his home. MAC answered 
that he did not know whether O was in Helsinki, but he said he would - 
check with other Ukrainian Americans. 


O was immediately informed; of D's inquiries, but deliberately 
avoided any early contact with him in ordier to observe D's further 
behavior. Apparently D was wat^h-dd no more aor less by the red 
shirts than other dancers. In talking with other people from our 
group he did not conceal his patriotic feelings and in this respect 
differed from some of his colleagues. The general impression of our 
group was that D was a good Ukra inian . 

O' s first contact with D took place on 3 August during a perfor- 
mance of the Veryovka group in the park. O sat close to the scene 
but pretended not to have noticed D. When the latter was returning 
from the makeshift dressing room he noticed O and hesitatingly, not 
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being sure what to do under the circumstances, approached him. 

Their meeting was very simple and controlled, though, as O put it, 
they were good friends and had not seen each other for two years. 

They both understood that it was better to restrain their emotions and 
not to show how well they knew each other. O felt that under other 
circumstances they would have embraced each other, but they could not 
do so here. The meeting itself was rather short and fragmentary. D 
greeted O and said, "Where do we not meet in Vienna, Kiev, Finland? 

O: As you see, we travel around the world. My wife just returned 
from Australia. 

D: But 1 wonder if we should meet, O. What shall we talk about? 

I am of the same convictions and opinions aeeyou are, and I hope we 
under stand each other. 

O: Then we have much to talk about. 

D: Yes, you are right, but it is very dangerous. They all know you 
and complain about you. 

O: (Jokingly) 1 didn't know 1 was that dangerous to them. 

D: They asked me about you. I told them that 1 knew you from Vienna 
but we had not met here. Well, 1 don't know you very well. 

O: What is the news in the Ukraine? What is the situation? 

D: The situation is worse in comparison with previous years. They 
oppress and criticise our young poets and writers. As you know, we 
have a great many young talented poets and writers, people like DRACH, 
VINKHRANOVSKIY , DZYUBA and others. You mutt know about them 
abroad? 

O: Yes, they are known to us. We read their works. We receive your 
press and magasines. Much of it has already been reprinted in our 
journals. We are very interested in it, and we are glad that such young 
pen talents are growing up in the Ukraine. 


D: That 1 * very good, very fine, I shall tell them about it. They will 
be very proud and satisfied. There are a great many of them now. 

O: When will you come to us? 

D: Probably in December we shall be in Canada. 

O: And when in the States? ■ 

D: 1 don't know, perhaps we shall drop in. 

At this moment one of the administrators in red shirt approached 
and sat down on the bench close to O and D. He looked once or twice 
at O and then just sat there listening. D changed the topic immediately 
and began to tell O about the Shevchenko Centennial in Kiev in 1961. How 
grand it was ! Even Khrushchev himself came to Shevchenko's grave 
and read a very nice speech. And in 1964 there will be an even greater 
Shevchenko celebration. 

When O mentioned that there would also be a great Shevchenko 
celebration in Washington at that time, D indicated by his eyewink that 
they were being overheard. At that moment they were joined by Fnu 
SHAPOVAL, artistic director of the dance group. D introduced O to 
him. O complimented the group and its work. SHAPOVAL thanked him, 
gave some advice on dancing to D and left. 

In the meantime O discovered that they were being watched by at 
least three red shirts. O mentioned that they should meet again. D 
agreed but pointed out, "You see yourself how difficult It is. " Then 
they exchanged a few general remarks and parted. 

O remained on the bench and looked at the performance. The 
first watchdog was still sitting near him. When the Hutsul dance 
ended the performing girls came down from the stage and sat close to 
O. The watchdog stood up and approached one of the girls. (See 
photograph # . ) O knew her from Vienna but had not met her in 

Helsinki. The watchdog and the girl whispered, and it looked as 
though he was asking her something about O. The girl looked several 



times at O and replied something to the effect that she did not recognize 
O. The watchdog then approached another girl, a blondcwho knew O 
also from Vienna and who was present at O's talk with KO.LQSQK on 
29 July near the Gruziya, shortly before the para de. She looked 
carefully around as though having been well trained and while looking 
at the public stopped her glance on O. Then she whispered something 
to the watchdog, as though she recognized O. Then she got up, looked 
again at O and whispered again to the watchdog. After that, the watch- 
dog sat near another like himself and started whispering while pointing 
carefully with his head from time to tixne towards O. Then he did the 
same to another colleague and finally O saw that at least four people 
were keeping their eyes on him. 

After the performance had ended, D did not come back to O. 

He must have been aware that O was being watched. To get to the 
buses one had to go through the park and cross a bridge, all in all 
about 500 metres. The first watchdog kept accompanying O, walking 
at times almost beside him. D rushed to the front and paid no 
attention to O. He did not wait for O. The latter accelerated his 
pace and joined three Indians in order to distract the KGB lets from 
himsslf. Thus they came to the buses. D was in the meantime inside 
his bus, but didn't even look through the window. 

O met D for the second ti ne on Saturday, 4 August, at 1300 
hours during the distribution of prizes to artists. On entering the 
hall O Immediately noticed where D was sitting and when taking the 
seat behind him delicately touched him. D noticed O, but they paid 
no attention to each other. After a short while D left the hall and 
headed towards the washroom* O waited for a few minutes and 
then left, too. They met in the main corridor and went outdoors. 

D looked tired, old for his years and depressed* 

D: Do you see, O, how we Ukrainians have to moot? What kind of 
a lot ours is — dispersed all over the world and can't even talk to 
each other like normal human beings. Poor Ukrainian nation, she 
has had to suffer so already for ages. 




O: Yes, oar lot is not to be envied. But this is also our own fault 
to a very great extent. 

D: Yes, this is our guilt, also. We don't know how to help ourselves 
and properly manage our own affairs. 

O: I would like to talk to you, but it is difficult because they watch 
me, too. And 1 don't want to do anything that would hurt you. 

D: Yes, 1 understand. It is very bad now. 

O: I have a small note for you. Read it and burn it. There is an 
address to which you can write in alias. 

D: They may find all that, if not today then tomorrow. They increased 
their vigilance. It is rather dangerous, but I'll see. 

O: What is the situation in the Ukraine? What about the young writers? 

D: Bad. They oppress and criticise them. Nobody knows what 
tomorrow will bring to them. We have many writers and poets from 
the young generation. They are courageous boys, ready to stand up 
to everything and everybody. They won't give up. Many write what is 
not printed. Have you heard, you must have heard about people like 
DRACH, VINKHRANOVSKIY, DZYUBA and others. 1 know those three 
very well. We are friends. We discuss many things. 1 also write 
something. Some of it has already been published, for instance, 

"The Song of the S hepherd". Perhaps some other things will be 
published as well. And here I have written a poem about the Ukraine. * 

D took out erf his small notebook and began to read in a low voice 
his poem. He read it with emotion and fright at the same time, afraid 
that somebody might overhear him. The poem was very patriotic. 

It grieved over the Ukraine's destiny. 

O: Did you try to publish this poem? 

D: Yes, but I was told in the SPU (Union of Writers of the Ukraine) 
that 1 sdound like a Ukrainian who does not live in the Ukraine, but 
rather like a Ukrainian emigre who grieves about the Ukraine from 
abroad. The editorial board rejected it as too filled with pessimism. 
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And here ie another one. 


D looked at his notebook, then closed it and began to recite by 
heart. 

D: I dedicated this poem to Ukrainians abroad. 

The poem was about Ukrainians dispersed all over the world and 
those in the Ukraine meeting each other while traveling about. The 
Ukrainians meet their emigres compatriots, and they are everywhere, 
in £urope and in America, in Brussels, Paris, Vienna and Munich, in 
Toronto and New Tork. And they all suffer for the Ukraine. D read it 
in a very dramatic manner with deep emotion. His voice trembled 
and he was very excited. O thanked him and praised the poem. They 
stood at the entrance of the hall in which the results of competition and 
prises were given out. 

\ 

O: They will probably never publish your poem. 

D: No, they won't publish it, 1 know it, and I don't even try. 1 read 
the poem only to SOSYURA. We are good friends. When I finiahed he 
embraced me and kissed me, and there were tears in his eyes. 
SOSYURA is ours. He is a good man. 

O: Why don't you give it to me? We shall publish it in alias. It is 
quite possible. 

D: No, I cannot. They will find out. It is dangerous. Better not. 

O: But it is possible. Many Russian poets and writers and also 
Georgian have done it, and their works have been published abroad. 


D: Somehow 1 am afraid 

O: Have you talked about it with RILSKIY ? 

D: No, RILSKIY is not like SOSYURA. Only with SOSYURA can one 
talk sincerely. RILSKIY, TICHINA--they adjust themselves. Well 
RILSKIY is not like TIC HINA. He has dons much good, but he is too 
old now. Perhaps I shall talk to him about it. 
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O: And what about young poets? What has happened to DZYUBA? 

D: They are under strong pressure and criticism. They are young 
people and the elderly poets do not understand them. The elderly 
ones are more frightened. They have gone through much more in 
their time, and the young ones are courageous, daring and impatient. 
They don't want to listen to their elders. They change form and 
content. DMITERKO attacked DZYUBA very strongly. 

O: Whs it a personal feud, as PAVLICHKO explained it, or a 
portent of new party line ? 

D: Both, DMITERKO was probably offended. He is a Communist 
and cannot stand the young ones. 

O: And what does the recent change on the editorial board of "Vichysna" 
mean? 

D: They removed the editor who published various materials and did 
not care much about it. It's difficult for me now to tell exactly what 
"Vichy ana" will be like in the future, because I haven't seen yet the 
new number under DMlTERKO's editorship, but 1 am sure there will 
be great changes. One has also to aspect Mg changes in "Literary 
Ukraine". They auger little good for us. 

O: Listen, Oles, when you go home, talk to your friends- -poets and 
writers, and e xpl a in to them that there are poesibUities to publieh 
their works under alias abroad. Talk about it with the younger ae well 
as the older. Think together about it. It is possible to be published 
abroad. Other have done so. 

D: O. K. I will tell thorn about it. We shall discuss it. 

O: Last night there was an Evening of Ukrainian Literature. There 
was PAVLICHKO, KOROTICH, and also the editor of "Molod Ukrainy". 
We discussed widely various topics. 

D: Oh, really? I didn't kbow about it. 1 didn't know KOROTICH was 
also here. Nobody mentioned him. I don't know him per sonally but 
he is a good poet. I really didn't know that he also had come. 



O: He came as a tourist. At the Evening we presented on behalf of 
our Ukrainians two books: History of Ukrainian Literature , by 
Cbisbevskiy to PAVUCHKO and Obirvani Struny to KOROTICH. 

D: That's very nice. And what kind of book is it that you gave 
KOROTICH. 

O: It's a collection of poetry and biographic notes about Ukrainian 
poets and writers who were liquidated in the 1920s and 1930s. 

D: I would like to have that book. Please, get me one. 

O: Unfortunately, I think it was the only copy we had. But if I 
find another one. I'll give it to you. 

D: Yes, please, get me one and pass it to me Monday in the big 
shop on Aleksandrakatu, or perhaps even today when we perform 
at 3 o'clock. 

O: I'll do my best. If I fail in spite of my efforts, please talk about 
it with DRACH. He is a good friend of KOROTICH and he might lend 
you the book. 1 think that KOROTICH will show it to DRACH. 

D: Yes, but I would like to have one of my own. 1 would show it 
to SOSYURA and to my younger friends. Try to get it for me. 

O promised to do his best. Our group had only one copy and O 
was unable to fulfill D* a wish. {They continued to talk about young 
- poets and mentioned PAVUCHKO* 

D: Previously PAVUCHKO was better. He was one of us, but he 
changed a lot. I don't like him. 

O mentioned again that he did not know personally any young 
friends of Dimeaning in particular DRACH, DZYUBA, KOSTENKO. 
He said they were being read abroad and some of their materials 
were reprinted. He asked D to give regards to them, to wish them 
all success and tell them "that we are happy they write". 

i 

I 
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D: That's very nice. I will tell them all and they will be very glad 
and satisfied. 

At this moment an elderly "administrator'' appeared from inside 
and parked himself about two meters from O , turning his back toward 
them. It was obvious that he was listening. D said it was time for him 
to go inside. O was not able to give D the address. He waited for 
a few minutes and then also went inside, placing himself so that D 
could easily notice him. 

At the end of the prize procedure D, together with other artists, 
started toileave. At that time there was commotion in the hall. O 
used it and approached D to congratulate him. In his hand he had a 
letter with the address for D, which he passed over to him while 
shaking hands. D put it unnoticeably away, pressed O's hand again, 
thanked him and left. 

Translated copy of the letter paeeed by Olynykto to Dorlchenko 


Dear F rlend ! 

After having read this letter, destroy it at once. I would very 
(nuch like to meet you personally and discuss with you different important 
problems, but if you think it would be harmful to you, then it is better 
not to meet. 

I have a few favors to ask you. Remember them and think about 

them: 

1. If possible write to the given address in alias about the 
situation in the Ukraine, in particular about cultural develop- 
ments, literature and Russification. Use a fictitious return 
address. 


2. Talk with some writers and ask them if they would like 
to send their works abroad to he published there in alias. Send 
this material to the given address. 

3. Whenever you come out of the USSR, notify us by tele- 
gram again at the same address. 
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Be careful what you say to others and what you do. I end. 

I wish you luck and success . I greet you said your family. 

Your friend. 

This is the address: D. HXRNYJ, 4092H111 Ave. , Bronx 66, New York 

On 3 August, during the meeting of the Briti sh and USSR 
delegations Dorichenko was met by John M YHUL. The meeting 
began at 0900 hours and finished at 1130, after Yevtushenko's 
recital of a poem and dances of the Veryovkoa group. M approached 
D, who was standing with a girl, and asked about Ukrainian dances. 

Soon D parted from the girl and M could talk to him directly. D 
asked M who he was and told M about himself. He also gave his 
address later on. 

D told M that Ivan DRACH was a friend of hie. DRACH Is a 
young writer who seeks new ways in poetry. So do many others in 
various fields, but unfortunately the critics do not understand them, 
or don't want to understand them. 

D said he also wrote poems. He wrote words for "The Song 
of Shepherd" and hoped that in the near future some of hie poems 
would be published in "Dnipro". 

When M asked D whether he cobid send some poems to him 
abroad, D thought not because of "circumstances". 

M mentioned a critique of DRACH by SHERMETEV. D commented 
that because of it many of DRACH's works would probably bo published 
only in two or five years. The same applied to what he wrote himself. 

So far they are helpless against censors. Should M come across some 
of D's poems, hs should not be surprised at some "very simple 
passages". They would be modifications or corrections of the censors. 

Ivan DZYUBA is a good acquaintance of D. He actually heade 
the campaign against Stalinism. Stalin murdered millions of Ukrainians 
and he was a common villian. 
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The "thaw" exists officially, but in practice it has stopped. 

Anyway it never was deep. 

D read to M his poem about Shevchenko. In it he mentioned 
that he had visited the grave of Oles in Vienna. He also read another 
very sentimental poem about "black eyes". 

Asked about Russification, D confirmed that it had recently been 
increased. But the regime In general is somewhat weakened. D did 
not think the return of Stalinist terror was possible. 

D wanted to get a Finnish knife for DRACH, who had asked him 
for it. M promised to get him one for DRACH and the other for D. 

D was happy that young poets were known abroad and he said he 
would tell thin to his colleagues. It means very much to them if 
they know that people abroad appreciate what they are doing. "Your 
support is very important to us, and it would be very difficult to work 
without an appreciation from anywhere", he said. 

D warned M of Slavko Vyacheslav SHOSTAKOVSKIY of Lvov and 
to be careful in talking with other people. "There is no point in 
talking to people like Slavko. " At that moment they were approached 
by a Finn who started to boast about knowing a factory in Moscow. 

Subject commented, "Son of a bitch. He does not even let us talk. " 

When M mentioned that some Russians and many Poles had 
succeeded in smuggling their works abroad, where they had been published, 
D replied that he heard about it and knew that this was not the case with 
Ukrainians. "It is sad but true. " But on the other hand, "you must 
all understand that our position is much worse than that of Russian 
poets and writers. They have their state. " 

In the afternoon M succeeded in passing to D two small parcels 
in the park, where the Veryovka group was performing. He gave D 
the following: two Finnish knives, the works of Kulish, Miato b y 
Pidmohylnyi and four volumes of modern Ukrainian poetry from the 
States. 

D gave M a Shevchenko medal and asked him if there was anything 
sensitive in his parcels. M replied not but had better have a look at 
them himself. D thanked M and said that in case of trouble he would 
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as Bert that it was put under (sic). 

After the performance M saw D again and asked whether all 
was O. K. and whether he had had any trouble. D replied that all 
was well. D asked whether he could get any Ukrainian records. 
Unfortunately we had none. 

Roman MAC met D on 28 July at 1345 hours in the stree, 
while returning from the Gruziya. D was la the company of several 
other Soviet Ukrainians. He was the first one who introduced himself 
to M after the latter mentioned his own name. While walking M succeeded 
in separating D from the rest and told him that he was a Ukrainian 
from the States. D asked M whether he knew Stephen CXLYNYK and 
said that the latter had visited him at his home in 1959. M replied 
that he was not aware of O’ a presence in Helsinki but he would check. 

D explained that he was a solo danced from the Veryovka group. 
There were fourteen, the rest having remained in the Ukraine. In 
the autumn the whole group was going to Canada and perhaps they 
would also visit the United States. D guessed that there were 
50-60 Ukrainians in the Soviet delegation, including the Veryovka 
group. How many Ukrainian tourists there were he could not s ay, 
but surely not more than one hundred. 

D knew about Kytastj's b&ndura ensemble in the States and 
praised it very much. He had heard some of its concerts on records. 

He was very interested in Ukrainian musical life in the States and 
M told him about it. 

D mentioned that he had met Ukrainians all over the world and 
jokingly added that they could build the Ukraine everywhere. M 
commented, "Yes, even in Siberia. " D continued that he knew what 
M was thinking of. "We know the problem of our people in Siberia. 

We try to help them and send much Ukrainian literature there, mostly 
through private channels. There is still the old intelligentsia, which 
cares very much about the Ukrainians there. Yes, we work in this 
direction, but there are obstacles. " 

D confirmed that Russification has not stopped. Asked about 
school reform of 1958, he replied that, Unfortunately some Ukrainians 
in the cities do not care very much about their native language and speak 
Russian. They simply don’t realize how important it is for a nation 
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to retain its own language. " 

D told M that he was something of a poet himself and read one 
of his poems. It was about longing for the Ukrainian soil and sounded 
very patriotic. M remarked that it was a nationalistic poem. He 
asked D whether he was not afraid to write it. D replied that it was 
dedicated to the Ukrainian emigration. He mentioned that he had 
some friends among poets and also was on friendly terms with SOSYURA. 
D had seen the latter shortly before his departure for Helsinki, but 
had only had a birief talk with the poet. SOSYURA had read to him 
bis poem "Mazepa". When M asked how SOSYURA had presented Hetman 
Mazepa i D replied* "as a traitor to Russia". M wanted to know whether 
the poem would soon be published. D answered not soon but surely 
someday. "You see, we are in a rather peculiar situation now. 

Nothing is certain, but everything is possible. There is much in 
the offing. On one hand there are rather bad portents for us, but 
on the other much is being done that may turn the 'wheel in the 
opposite direction. " At this moment they were approached by 
SHAPOVAL and D introduced M to him. 

After SHAPOVAL had left D told M that they now had a very 
famous expert on bandura building by the name of SKJLAR. The 
latter had modernised the bandura and now his make was being produced 
in the Chernigov musical instrument factory. 

Asked whoi had come for the festival from "the cream" of the 
Ukrainian intelligentsia, D could mention only PAVL1CHKO. M 
asked again whether any of the younger poets like KOSTENKO and 
KOROTICH had come. According to D KORTICH and VINKHRANOVSKIY 
were supposed to come but probably had not been allowed to go. M 
jokingly wondered whether they were considered "unreliable". D 
replied that there was no use to talk about it. They simply were 
not allowed to go. 

D was glad that Virskiy had had success in the States. M 
compared him with Koshyts, who had done so much for Ukrainian 
music in his time. D agreed with him and was in particular happy about 
the fact that Virskiy had overtaken the Bolahoy. 
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D could not name any Ukrainian musicians in Helsinki. He 
praised the History of Ukrainian Music by Khrinchenko and was 
glad that it had been reprinted recently in New York. He complained 
about the fact that all records in the Soviet Union were produced 
only in Moscow. In Kiev there is a record artel but it produces 
very bad records. 

D was interested in the Shevchenko monument in Canada 
and asked whether it was true that the sculptor was a foreigner. 

He gave M a postcard with Shevchenko's portriat and another one 
with notes for Shevchenko's words. 

D mentioned that in early summer 1962 there had been a 
group of about fifteen girls and boys from New York and similar 
one from Canada visiting Kiev who were supposed to learn Ukrainian 
dances. The American group was called Dnipro. D understood that 
they all were progressive. They stayed a few days in Kiev and then 
were brought to Moscow, Kharkov and other places. D taught them 
some dancing when they were in Kiev. (NOTE: Both groups were 
in Helsinki. Some American girls were very disappointed with what 
they saw in the Soviet Union. ) 

Leo RUDN1TSKY met D near the Cruaiya on 28 July in the 
late afternoon, while talking to a group of Ukrainians. For a few 
minutes he had the opportunity to talk to D without witnesses. R 
told D that he was a Ukrainian from the States and a student planning 
eventually to visit the Soviet Union. Later on he asked D for his 
address in case he might happen to be In Kiev. D gave him his 
private address willingly and invited him to hie house. He remarked 
that in recent years he had been host to two Ukrainian Canadians whose 
names he stated as BILYI and MOSKALYK. 

When R was walking back from the Grusiya after talking to 
KOLOSOK, SHAPOVAL and others, at 2315 he was overtaken by 
D who seemed to be sorry because some of his friends had had an 
argument with R about Russification in the Ukraine. D said, "wait 
a minute; 1 have something for you". He gave R a postcard with 
Shevchenko's portriat and continued, "Your a re a Ukrainian. We 
both are Ukrainians, so take it for me. It is our Shevchenko. " He 
signed the postcard and left. 
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SUBJECT: VARDOSANIDZE, Kuram 


V Is a medical student in Tbilisi, Georgia. He belongs to the 
Komsomol, but does not care for politics. He Is mo re in terested in 
Jazz and modern music in general. He told RUDNYTSKY that he 
listened to an emigre radio station and liked it. Of course, he did not 
care for political broadcasts, but was interested in jazz music. He 
knew practically all the contemporary American singers and musicians. 

R met V for the first time near the Gruzlya on 28 July. When 
introducing himself, V said, "How do you do, " in English and told R 
that he knew a few words more. V had traveled much in the Soviet 
Union and knew the Ukraine. He liked Ukrainians and preferred them 
to Russians. Unfortunately, in Tiflis there were very few Ukrainians 
but quite a lot of Russians. In Helsinki V was staying on the Gruzlya. 

R met V on 8 and 4 August but only in the company of admini- 
strators ami some friends of V from Tiflis. They spoke among them- 
selves demonstratively in Georgian in the presence of Russians. 

On 4 August in the evening R gave V six jazz records. V was 
very grateful and wanted to stay with R, but was called back to the 
ship by the administrators. He made a gesture as though, 'Tou see, 
what can I do with these watchdogs?" Later on, when R was walking 
around again, V saw him from the ship and came down to the lower 
shlpdeck and called R. V showed R that he could not come to him, 
but threw him his Georgian cap and thanked him again for the records. 

R’s impression was that Georgians were perhaps even more 
closely watched and restricted in moving around than the Ukrainians. 

V was age 28-30; 5*7 - 5*8; black ruffled hair; dark eyes; tog, 
Grecian nose; gay. 


THE LITERARY EVENING OF YOUNG POETS AT 

CLUB ORUZHBA 
31 August 1962 


There were nineteen poet-participants and the room was prac- 
tically full. The main attraction was YEVTUSHENKO. The chair- 
man was, as in similar gatherings at Druzhba, its director — 
ZAKHARCHENKO. He tried to give the evening a spontaneous, rather 
than formal character. At the chairman's table, beside ZAKHARCHENKO, 
sat Lev ASHANIN, Dmytro PAVLICHKO, YEVTUSHENKO, fnu POTEZ 
(Rumanian), an old Finnish poet V. BASHEV (Bulgarian), Y. PANKRATOV, 
a poet from Haiti, and a Hungarian poet. 

Vitally KOROTICH wa s asked to take a seat at the table, but he 
refused and stood aside or sat with BOHACHEVSKY. 

Each poet had five minutes for both a short speech and reading 
his poetry. Most made a short introductory speech and then read their 
poetry. Speeches were translated into four languages: Russian, English, 
French and Spanish. 

At the very beginning PAVLICHKO showed to ASHANIN the collec- 
tion of Ukrainian poetry from New York (in Ukrainian) which he had 
gotten from BOHACHEVSKY and SLUZAR. ASHANIN looked through 
it hurriedly and then gave it back to PAVLICHKO. 

Speeches were dull, repeating the same subject the festival and 
its meaning. Only some of the poets made more interesting remarks 
which are noted below: * 

YEVTUSHENKO touched briefly on the idea that although we have 
different social systems which divide us, we are all united by human 
relations. We have much in common as human beings, as writers, 
as poets and as individuals despite our political convictions. He asked 
he be excused for his hoarse voice, but he had gotten it when he had 
tried to shout down during the parade the anti-festival people. Then he 
read his poem about a son and his dying mother. 

PAVLICHKO was introduced by ZAKHARCHENKO as a Ukrainian 
poet. PAVLICHKO seemed to be going to speak in Ukrainian but then 
looked at ZAKHARCHENKO and gave in Russian his somewhat longer 
speech. PAVLICHKO stressed that we all are for peace and against 
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war. We must get to know each other and to understand each other. 
National culture cannot flourish without contacts with other national 
cultures and their mitual influence and interaction. It is about time 
to think about a world gathering of all poets at which one could discuss 
all problems of poetry, to exchange views, to get to know each other, 
thus following the example of scientists, engineers, and other profes- 
sionals who already do so in their conferences and congresses. "I 
think that only the poet has readers who read him, who speak to their 
hearts and feelings and know their wishes and aspirations, therefore, 
today we should talk of how popular our poems are and how we can 
get communication with the people. This is a very important problem. " 
Then he read his poem in Ukrainian about earth-granite that should 
give us more men as wise as Lenin and as courageous as Castro. 

PANKRATOV said young poetry is undergoing a great resurgence. 

He mentioned a few names of known Soviet poets, and PAVLICHO 
added that among them they had KOROTICH, a young poet from the 
Ukraine. 

KOROTICH at the beginning was very reluctant to take part and 
had to be dragged to the table. He remarked that he would make his 
comments in Russian but his poem he would read in Ukrainian, his 
native language. He was happy about the meeting and thought it would 
be a good idea indeed to organize such gatherings more often.' Then 
he read his poem "About My Heart" from the collection "My Soil". 

Fnu GROSS from the U. S. said he had come to the festival as 
an individual delegate and didn't represent anybody but himself. Many 
had come with different views and opinions. All believe in the ideals 
of friendship and peace but have different views as to how to implement 
these ideals. He asked, "Should a poet tell and express the truth and 
nothing else but the truth, even if he knows it will get him in trouble? " 

YEVTUSHENKO jumped up at once and shouted, "I want to give 
the answer! Yes, 1 agree with you completely that a poet must always 
speak the truth as he knows it. And 1 will give as an answer an excerpt 
from the poem of your poet, actually not yours, but English, of Coleridge. " 
He cited in somewhat loose transalation, "The truth is to be spoken even 
If it hurts. Yes, so I say, the truth is to be spoken always. " 
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GROSS thanked him and was very satisfied. He read a short 
poem on the same subject: truth should be spoken even in danger and 
threat. 

Some other poets read their works, among them a few young 
Russian poets: A. POP ERE CHEN; Oleg OMITREYE V; and others; 
some poets from satellite countries; another American, L. SHULMAN; 
a Jordanian poet; a Swedish poetress; and then YEVTUSHENKO was 
asked to read another of his poems, whereupon he recited "Kharkov-Grad. " 

The evening was then closed. PAVLICHKO still talked in general 
with BOHACEVSKY, and one of our "Belgians” and KOROTICH were 
dragged out by Russian poets for a bottle of vodka. 




a Russian critic fra 


G&sette” who listened with his mouth vide open to the discussion 
and them said to one of our boys, "This was a debate. Bey, I have 
never heard anything like this la ay life." 

The "penaaaeat" representati <m of Soviet Ukrainians consisted of t 

Boitro EAVLICH&O - poet free Lvov 

Vitally KOROTICH - poet from Kiev 

Genadiy BCffl ROV - engineer from Kiev 

Fan mmm - enter of *Jtaleda Ukraina” from Kiev 

fan 2BHKEV1C1 - KSBist from Stanislav 

B a n g ui MiTSEEKIVBKIY * hem in ssa&or, engineer from Lvov 

A XQBlst trm Lvov 

A KOBtst from Kiev 

Another iKSBist 

An unknown girl (probably fSSB) 

All participants sat at a round table. f&VLJCHKQ appointed htpmmir 
master of eercmmlea end proposed that to start with there would he 
a general introduction of everybody. All gave their names and EAVLICHKO 
mads short consents as to what he or she was doing or what position 
was occupied. He didn't fail to mention pretty eyes of one or the 
other girl end In general tried to create a friendly end cordial 
atmosphere. When introducing a Russian girl PAVUCHKO stressed that 
she spoke perfect Ukrainian. 

After the introductions f&VLZCHKO made a short speech welcoming all 
preoomt and opened the Evening. 

BAVLUSHKO continued) We have come here to meet each other, to talk 
like friends and orphan ge our views. We also would like to read some 
of our peons, end we regrot that many ether Ukrainians did not acme. 

X nm t hinkin g of other member* or the American end Canadian delegations. 
As X am going to hold this Evening la an Infernal way, X propose that 
we start with a di scussio n, with an exchange of views by question wad 
ft&gttt? uA then vo t&A our works# 

KOROTICH sad others agreed with JAVLB3HK0, although some of the Save 
proposed to start with poems. As the majority, including all of 
our group, was for discussion, FAVUCHKOHs proposal wag accepted. 

PAVUCHKO! Bell, then let us begin with questions, x would 
to ask our guests from across the ocean, what is the present situation 
of the Bkraiaiaa emigration in the states wad Canada? What are its 
proepoots end perspectives for the future as the old ones are dying off 
and the youth is beaming assimilated? that Is you* understanding of 
the problem and are you aware of it? 
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BOHAAiiBVQ&r : 53ns existence of the eMgratioa, its "to he oar not to 
be” concerns not only Ukrainians but all iaaaigraats. It 1 a obvious 
that setae port vill become assimilated and absorbed late the American, 
and Canadian milieu, but at the same time some part certainly vill 
remain nationally conscious, cease ions of Its origin and its traditions 
and vill maintain its spiritual contacts with the Ukraine. There are 
many proofs of this : social and political organizations , newspapers, 

magazines, cultural and scientific instituticfias , Uianiniaa schools, 
etc . The Irish, who lost their native language many centuries ago 
have retained their sense of nationality, yet have became one of the 
i Q00t othnio gpo\jp in American poULtt&a ttoir 

spiritual ooatact with 1 reload. 

MAC had a f zonal guestioa and, referring to the two repre se ntatives 
of the Soviet press, "Literary Gazette* of Moscow and "Moled * Utomiay" 
of Kiev, ashed if they would print anything in their papers about the 
Evening. This was followed by a discussion in which GX&KXK: d ef e nd ed 
the view that there should be at least a contaunique on the meeting. 
PA.VLKHKD agreed with him but then in the course of the discussion 
It was decided not to males any notes during tins dehate Itself. (One 
of the KBBlsts took notes from the very beginning.) HWUSHKO also 
thought that in the report m the meeting only topics should, be 
mentioned, without stating names. Then he referred again to BCHACHEVSKf 
assestatiens and wanted to know mere about Ukrainian schools in the 
States, how they were orguaized end how many children they had. Ha 
was also interested in Ukrainian scientific organizations, writers 
and posts. 

OUgSSSC stressed the very important role of the post-war influx of 

to tho to thd oM agt gitttw an etoc^tad 

and politically articulate element. Oils was a vigorous "injection" 
into tbi oU ttlgMUs 

PAVUEHKOj But i£et happens if there isn’t a nother war end no am 
juflxoc is forthcoming? who will give these "Injections* thsnt 

oaaanoc explained that the Ukrainian emigration grove mew cadres, new 
elements which will continue 11m work. Belpful in this respect is 
also the fact that the Ukraine has finally appeared in the International 
luraste fife iwstiwksd XitloiijS &&& 

p&rtleipdtloa of t&e jl to&foaa 1e wlous • 

Ail IMs strengthens the national ccnsclcusnesa of Ukrainians every- 
where. Mow even third generation Ukrainians in the States mad Cemada 
Ojpq p^OUd Of tk&l? oylglae 

RUDSirSKY agreed with what OOfiBIK said, but in his opinion Ukrainian 
representation in the international arena, even in such fields as 
sport, was very limited end deliberately overlapped with that of the 
USSR. The Ukraine did not even have a separate sport representation 
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in the Olympic Okaes* 

MVLICHKO! It is true, hat act ©aapletely as you soy. Utauintlan 
sport ®aen saps (pttiag very much attention is the U k ra in ia n Soviet 
press-* Oar toasts like Spsrtak aM Dynazao sure getting first place as 
the teams of the Ukraine. 

RUMUSKIi Mo have a Ukrainian team called Irtdeat. Why sot arrange a 
match between your and our teams? 

J&VUB3HK0 murmured something to the effect really, why sot and then 
asked SBHEHBT8 a* editor of "tooth of the Ukraine*’ to tell the guest* 
how the Soviet Ukrainian press fellows l&mlnian sport. 

WSSBR&t Mi have a great many friends of apart* We have to devote 
wiyh rocxa to lficmi.nl an eport matches* fhougb Ukrainians do not 
participate in international matches as a separate team, individual 
Ukrainian sportsmen rad their successes are widely publish ed on 
the pages of the foreign and Ukrainian press* 

BSBBQy: I can tell you also that if the Ukrainian press start writing 

about Byelorussian or Armenian sport and neglected our own, it would 
be flooded with pretests* B e nd e rs simply demand that the Ukrainian 
press write stout Ukrainian sport. 

BAVLJEHKDi z know shat you are getting at (referring toqHlflSflfSKY)* 

You want the Ukraine to have Its own embassies. It is a rather 
complicated problem. Ask Steve for instance. Be studies International 
politics and internatioeml law. Xhe iteniae is a federal part of the 
Soviet Ubtoa. Bor interests are I n se p arable from these of the Union, 
and therefore she is rapresaated by one embassy, the all*Uhiea one* 

A separate Ukrainian mribassy is singly unnecessary. Share is no 
need fear it* Ifeyhe In Panada it would be useful, as there is a large 
minority* But it Is not nseded anywhere else* Jfcst Im ag ine 
we have fifteen republics. It could assn that if the Ukraine is granted 
separate diplomatic representation, all other republics sh oul d got it 
too* But whet is the purpose of it? It would only east a great saoount 
of money* dost new we are developing agriculture end we can't afford 
such expenditures. This question is closely connected with finances* 

QUBfXKi Mpteuatic representation is a very important problem for a 
nation, hut X would like to return to the gain these mentioned at 
m» beginning, l*e», the survival of the Ukrainian emigration. X 
would like to ask, what ere the p r os pe ct s of Ukr ain ian s in the Ukraine 
itself? 2s there a possibility that they win to assimilated and 
finally forget their national "ego?" Even the existence of the emigra- 
tion depends m the survival and strength of the Ukrainian nation 
m Its cm soil. 
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O&araKJs question raised quite a coraaotiGn among the Seva and 
several of toaa wanted to answer it * RdYLIEKKIIJ reserved toe reply 
for himself, taking advantage of his position as master of ceremonies* 

PAVLZGHKO! Your question sounds thoroughly unreal because you don't 
know what is going on now ia the Ukraine. Shore can be no talking 
about aoaiaiilAtim. Co the contrary, Just now m are in the process 
of a vigorous resurgence and tovelspmat* She nation is producing new 
talents, new poets and writers—yovoag * Sere you haw our K08QTICH, 
and there are many like Mm: BRACK, DZYUBA, and JsamsK©. Much has 
changed in the Ukraine. Our literature to this respect to first in 
toe Soviet Italc®. A nation that produces such a strong young literary 
elite cannot be to decline. You knew as well as we that to toe era of 
toe cult of personality (and it to to be mentioned, because, as X 
told you before, we should put all cards on toe table and apeak sincerely 
and openly) much damage was dome to Ukrainian culture* Many isaoceat 
people were persecuted and liquated, cotemmists and ncn-coasausdsts. 

But to-day it is different, tor cultural development is progressing, 
judging for instance from the new Ukrainian pastry of toe young gener- 
ation* They create, search for new fame, tor am content* It to 
toe dynamics of life. There is a great interest to Ukrainian literary 
work oa the part of our people. The whole IBcralaian nation follow its 
development, toko foe instance our young posts. Sow many we are, 
but all ov erw orke d. From all parts of toe Ukraine we are Invited to 
read our poses. Poetry is now wry popular to the Ukraine. X 
personally got such Invitations almost every day sad X can hardly work 
and write anything really good and new tor lack of time, to this 
field radio and television play a very important role. You saa*t 
toagtoe tost changes in toe popular! ration of Ukratoton literature 
have takes place in our favor since w put our marks on radio and 
television. To sway house, to every peasant, to every atopic man, as 
never before. Ukr atoto n word end Okralnlan song reach out* 

(OSinK: Excuse me, but you me ntioned a tow notes of tfcratotoa 
young poets. I wonder toother they aw re pr esent a tive of a general 
development or phe no m e non , or maybe they are duet exceptions. 

PAVLKHKQ: gtevm, X can assure you these are net exceptions but 
proof that there is a new, strong generation growing up to toe: 

Uk raini an nation, of toe earns nation you think is being assimilated, 
tot too editor of HsHedn Ukraine 1 * toll you tout wide and deep interest 
there ie to Ukrainian Mterature, language and history! 

SSMBIBTS: As sn editor X give you as an example tot letters we are 
flooded with* tor editorial board is small but we get thousands of 
letters every year, some send their works* Others criticise our 
paper and articles . Still others have demons of questions shout 
Ukratoton literature, culture and history* to are only erne paper and 
you must know how many Ukrainian papers there are to Mm and other 



cities. AM they ell get such letters. As Dmitre has sOready said, 
poetry is very popular. Poets and writers read their seeks la public 
meeting of young and eld. 

FAVUDiSCO: You ere la gging behind In the Ukraine. We hate 
had great developme n t la the industrial field since the ear, which 
ruined ear eeenocy sad brought great human losses. I um is Canada, 
and I seat to tell yea eomething, I saw with reference to ear Evening. 
I visited la Canada the ftaaily of an old emigre. And what did X 
«ee there? On the sail was h a n gi n g a portrait of Fetlura and next 
to him his sen pat a portrait of Gagarin. X think it was synkloia. 

eld emigre lives still la the past he brought with him from the 
Uhraino decades ago. And he does set know the presort Ukraine. When 
we began to taih he kept restonberlag straw roofs, gu&m» sad *TdBartaay , 
Bs cannot even Imagine that the flferalae has steamed and, that radical 
txeasfematleo has takaa place la all spheres of peoples' lives, 
dhst tw sgla o , for Instance, whet changes have eone to Ufcreialaa 
peasants. Today he has a tslevlslea set. he can see asd listen to 
a concert la Kiev or aa opera la Moscow. Se can listen to Ukrainian 
writers sad poets. And we poets sad writers have to follow up because 
we mutt find access asd naans of ecnualeatlag with our viewers 
end readers, ecamsn laborers or peasants to get acquainted with their 
way of thinking, consciousness and feelings. 

GXSBXK remarked that he was glad to hear this but he had sene 
reservations, e.g., was it act true that the sane industrialisation 
b uil d in g up the e coac a y «laaltaae<mgly was conducive to the d«aa- 
tlc n alisa tiett of the tocralnfaa population? The village change their 
eppeexenee, last their Ukrainian traditions. Youth is moving to the 
cities, la which the Russian element is predoalosat and where 
Itaainiaas ere subjected to Russification. 

PA.VLIEHKD Interrupted hlai Steve, X haow what you are g»*p g to say: 
Shat Ukrainian cities are beooalag Russified, that the Bortmoe Is 
R u ss i fied . X have heard it many tines. But I can assure you that 
nothing like that happens* Xt In true that tern old tines, before 
tt* re v olu t i o n , Ukra i nia n cities were crowded with Russians, Jews end 
gt&or nfffcS&MM lUti** « 

OLXHXKt And the Donbass was conpletely Russian? 

HQIMi les, but today it is different. She growth of Ukralalaa 
culture spreads also to the cities. Thus, for enuqple, we have a 
Rossiea, a poet who writes la Utaelalaa, Robert TRETXAKGV. as 
lives la Khnsfcov and cones fwa Russia. Add you knew well that lanrhov 
nev er has been very Uk r a i nia n . There have been many Russians. Hhy 
did TIBTXAKO? start to write Ukrainiaa, end why does he love Ukrainian 


literature end la n guage? But Be Is not tbs only one* There are may 
Russians, aeabers of the SKJ (Uaioa of writers of the Ukraine) who 
write la 1*11 give you another example. Odessa was a 

completely Russian city before and after the revolution. But today 
it has gives us several Ukrainian poet*. Oft what were they brought up? 
What attracted them to Ukrainian literature? Z sen give you may such 
examples. The iBcrainiao nation lives and ashes progress. 

BOBROV: Z would like to stress that what Steve is asserting about 

denatloaali cation of Ukrainians and their ^ussifioatios is simply not 
tree. Just on the contrary. Sew there ere other nationalities which 
are beosming Uhralnianised. There ere Russians who live in villages 
sad cities with a predominantly Ukrainian population. Shay attend 
Utouiaisn schools, l ea rn the uhraieieft language, ead wtllyellly 
become UkrainisnlzeA. Z told Steve two days age end explained to 
h<f» that this was no pwyhlw for us at all. 

B&VXJCBKD and SEMEEHSSS: Us, we quite agree with you. We look at 
the problem the way. 

OLZHZK stressed that he did not west to monopolise tide discussion 
for himself and EA.VLIGHKO, but he weald like still to raise one ether 
question: Zt is obvious that development of literature is dependent 

on general development of l a ngua g e * This problem was actually raised 
in the Soviet Ukrainian press in tire 1950's, when the necessity ms 
stressed net only to fight for the Ukrainian language in the cities, 
hot else tor its parity. 

BOBROV: Xes, yea, hut you must understand that we have to ksow 
Russian as a neons of ccmsamicatlea in the soviet ttdta. 

CZ3BX& pointed out that he wee not against learning Russian as wail 
as any other foreign l a nguage , but Russian mat set he taught at the 
east of Ukrainian, lie mentioned aa article by ZSBJfflOBCD in "Literary 
Oasette" In 1958 about the parity of the Ukrainian language which ended 
with a eel wen abatement that from sew on 'Hu Shall fight a stored 
war against the soMIni of ear laasmess. ** citing few that nmM 
Lenin himself end a nnouncin g a whole aeries of articles ea the subject 
in the future. Rat nothing happened. 

QOhfX else told about the existence of Russian groups tor maintain* 
leg the purity of Russian. This was quite a surprise for the hosts end 
either ttey were not aware of it w felt somewhat uneasy shout it. 

£AVXJ9S3KB: Tea, it is ture that ZSBCHBBCO wrote about it. But It 
1» not teas that thsre have bora ae other articles ea the stfejeet. 

few aa m t B <a& a^pgii M a i sifllAg 

of their appearance. ) is, you see, we think about it sad remind our 
collaborators, our young writers aid poets sad our readers of it. 
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39aia problem i a being discussed by our people. We alee raise the 
problem in our "toteraal paper" (probably sane sort of internal bulletin 
of tbo SFtf), though not all is published. 

MftC nwatioaed articles by KBA.VTSEV directed against the Ukr ainian 

XaagUAee* 

fAVUBHKQ seamed net to have noticed his remark and continued! if 
yen ere talking about the purity of the Ukrainian language, than 
X aunt ray that this problem exists for you, but not for us. Your 
Ukr a ini a n language, as X knew it from yeur papers and wagszlaea, 
is antiquated end nixed up with foreign seeds, nobody talks or 
writes like that new in the Ukraine* Ira just singly are *»afl**rc 

tht y P OgT^jl t hf| |||g| f 

Be iwatioaed a f#w m&gee papers such as "Shlakh Baxwaefcy," "tfieraia- 
ska SIoto,” "Sttehasna USoralaa." BiVUCHKO said he had had an 
Cg p or tuai ty to neat sera of the editors of them papers during the 
Bssn Festival in 1939* 

SLUZ&R renarlEed that it did net natter that our language in the 
escLgratioa sss net emptotaly pure, because rant nattered was its 
status in the Ukraine itself * Besides, neny poopto abroad case fren 
the Western Ukraine, and furthermore, it was rather difficult to 
keep ran*# language pure rasa la a foreign envirmaai. 

fflffJSSmi Ira, but you my our Ukrainian* are becoming denation- 
alised end took hare, here with ns is a Russian girl who speaks 
rao w Ue n t Uk rainian , (the girl grinned but rapt silent.) 

hUMEridCY asked E&VXJBHK0 what he knew about the migration. 

PAV13EHS0 said he did not knew wary such but had hoard about aeon 
C 8 i 0 ra write**# end prats* Be mentioned a few names tvm the States, 
jel*ocd rth1 p> cnko , the sculptor. Be had sene difficulty in derailing 
the topic, end ear group started to help* this drawtogcd Into a 
brt eftog^ebeot ear achievements abroad and the sewn seemed to bo quite 

aWffiH fl PVfl wanted to knew how racy newspapers Ukrainians had in the 
States. 

BQ9A6SB9BKX emaanrated at leant twenty papers ace published la the 
u.s * end Can a d a. 

SRMMW3ES asked whether they reprinted a oy Soviet works. 

I*W JSBKBs they print very Jllttto poetry, and if they do, then only 
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what Is useful tor theta* 1 saw "tolahfa persmofey'*, hut there was m 
poet ay at all. 

CSUtmCK e xpl ain e d that seat of the papers PAVL2SHS0 meatioasd were 
erg was of poiltleal parties and or&uileatione and they enviously 
were little concerned with poetry, Ionia., when an emigre sad 
publishing "lafcra", did not ears for poetry either. Qa the other hand, 
the emigration has oa^y literary journals and publications . He 
mentioned "Suchasaist'" in Munich and *Jtov4 Dai” in Canada* wmxtffiX 
"Kiev" to Philadelphia. 

EAVUSH&Q: Tea, hut when you repeat our works, then de it ia tote, 
without picking up only parts which serve your purpose. Thus whoa 
you reprint the works of KOROTICH, do it ia tholr entirely, not only 
excerpts. He is to be hum to full, sad mm should read both his 
good aad weaker works* X know only one good literary saga stow* Shis is 
"Za Ayala Gteesnem." It is well edited sad wwy popular sow to toe 
Ukraine. It is read by away people* All year poets aad writers, to 
particular toe younger eases, should write for "2e Syniss OkauMiu* 

Support it to this way, sad at toe seat tint 1st ue to the Ukraine 
knew what you are creating, you Should write to *Ze dyato Oksaacm" 
regardless of your political conviction*. *2a fiyato Ckeaaoa* loud 
a ag astoe that ma in t ai ns contact with toe today's Ukraine, soltdariasa 
itself with toe Soviet system to toe toratoe, wad it reflects toe pro* 
gross toe t&ratoe has Bade hitherto. (SOTS: She asgsaiae to neterlaouly 
pro-Soviet.) 

caanac cw p la fas d that this wee impossible and PAVUEHBO knew it 
-very well htoaelf • Our writers aad poets have eesgietely d iffer e nt 
poli tic al, news from tome of "St dyato fltawiHaa," aad the latter to 
hie turn would sever publish any of our awtorial* 

RWLICHKOr And why should they sot allow it? 

COOKS exp lai n e d again tost it was because of basic difference to 
toe eppsrtsal of the political end socle economic aystea to the Ukraine. 
HO n ee t i o w e d that should BUBA or CBM MSBXK be wAlltog to publish their 
works, they would never be aceeptod by too editor of "to Sysla Qfceensa, ” 
precisely for toe above«aawat lc a w td reasons* 

amma asked PAVLICHKO who QGMftCHKA was. mm&® answered that 
he was «a old poet who left the Soviet Uhlan during WW n and now he 

fiBBBBBSS wanted to know why GfJXSXK had made a distinction between the 
political and apolitical press* fie could not uaderstsad it* 

OLXSTDC explained the problem to S8NBBKTS end pointed to toe fact 


that even la the Soviet Uaioa there were purely political paper© and 
wore literary ones like "Mieraturna Qasseta 1 ' in Moscow and "Literary 
Ukraine" la Kiev, m mentioned again "Suchasnist* " wad "Kiev" and 
gave an example of the other aspect with Xenia's "Stokra." 

GSMBST8 said something to the effect that all should toe political 
in general purpose as it was in the Soviet Utaion. He mentioned that 
recently all Soviet papers had celebrated the float edition of 
"Prevda" and many readers wanted to see it in original publication. 
There, on the first page was a poem. 

GEXBXK mid that he had seem this number of "Pravda" left he did not 
think that because of that "Pravda” was a literary paper, as 
mentioned aloe the fact that while Semin wee ptfrUefelng "Iskra" as 
a purely political organ of hi* party, there were many literary emigre 
papers at that time concerned only with literature. 

PAVUKHKDj I still insist that you should associate yourself with 
"Za Byaim Gkeaaoa" and publish your works in it. It is very bad. that 
Ukrainians differ among t hems e l ves. Seme recogaiae the Ukraine as 
it is and the others dream of an inastned U kraine yblah never 
existed and probably never will. Look, today we prepared this 
Evening of Ukrainian Literature and invited ell Ukrainians from the 
States and Canada who came to the festival, dad what happened? Soae 
came ami others didn’t. For seme reason they keep aside. 

OLXHXK ex plained that there were so called "progressives" who favor 
the present system in the Soviet Ukraine, and the majority of Ukrainians 
abroad, who are ca l led , by the Soviet press "wm^rogressivee” and who 
are against the Soviet systeei in the Ukraine. 

JSBKEV3B& asked QSXHBC whether he co n s i d e r ed himself to be prog r es sive. 

0EXBXK answered that in the true sense of the word he was pr ogressive 
but not in its Soviet morning. 

A balding young KSBisti Steve has remarked about progressive 
Uk rainians , "as we call Urns, and the edhers><^m->i^ograssives." 

What was behind hie thought? X tell yon what. He wants to tell ns 
that there are in Jessica Ukrainian nationalist* who fought against 
the Soviet regime end whom t he Ukrainian people hare rejected forever. 

XSKOmc Hi they are the same people, the as m bandits who hilled 
innocent Soviet people. They collaborated with Hitlerites and for 
pay organized robbery attacks on Ukrainian villages. They are 
torn seme ernes eh o killed nine mmibere of ay family end threw them 
into a well, tihy does Steve defend those people? 

QLOflEK remarked that the d is c ussion was t aking a political turn 
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bat since it was so, be ousted to stress that because Ukrainian nation <* 
allots did net agree politically with the ecraaualata, it gate the 
latter m> right to Gall their political opponents bandits* Share 
vaa a oar between the nationalists and the QOBmaaaiets end there oas 
nothing strange about the last itself. She sane thing happened 
in many other nations* We Ukrainians are ns exception to that. We 
are also divided id eo l og i c all y . But we, m our part at least, admit 
that our ldeolngleaily differing compatriots are alee OBauiaians. 

EAVZJDHKOj Steve, wait# we are not talking about political opponent o 
but about ruthless bandits* feu weren’t there and you don't know it. 
But ve lived through it* Share o are terrible times in the western 
Ukraine# end isnoeent people were sacrificed. Z one p r e s en t myself 
in a v il l a ge when sixteen children and young boys# together with men 
aad women# vers dragged out of a veil* She nationalist bandits 
had thrown than in there with their hands tied together. Shis was 
an atrocity unknown in history! 

GLXHXK; Z don't know about the event you described# but if we start 
ta lking about atrocities# then we should also mention those of the 
HKVD# end KQB# about torture# sheetings# prisons# deportations to 
Siberia sad conoontratioa camps. Z wander where ve shall land* fhe 
Soviet regime is the Inst that Should raise its voice about atrocities . 
Z think its conscience is filthy enough in this respect. 

MVLICHKOt we are tal kin g about Hitlerite collaboratars# and we should 
net past over the problem in silence, feu most have heard about 
"IS a cht igal." What a mice title end what atrocities wore committed 
by that unit, for Hitlerites *s messy the Ukrainian nationalists 
oime to the Nomine end helped the enosy to t orment the people. Ami 
then# after the war, they fled abroad# presenting themselves as heroes 
ef the BE* aad told you fairytales about the liberation war* they 
only confute and blind you* And today they serve imperialistic 
intel ligence s er vices again for dollar*. Sals is bandltism without 

GUQCRt Why is It that yen call bandits the people who faagxt for a 
different system end independence in the Okralne while at the eaam 
time your proms depicts# for instance, partisans in Algeria fighting 
fear their indoposu&eace with very cruel means# as fresdom-figstera? 

Where is tks difference between the fight ef the UEA sad that ef 
the Algerian liberation aovementf 

EAVLZCHKGe feu cannot compare it* 

0J20IXSI let me finish and don't interrupt* 1 am against any kind 
of atrocity but as mate says# "War is war." TbiB Is not a play# and 
people get killed*,- 


PAVLJDCHKO: But was it war? It was already after the war, when the 

Hitlerites bad left the Ukraine. These gangs attached Ukrainian 
villages sad killed innocent people, i shall give yea an example. 

A village soviet was being elected wad nobody vented to become its 
c hair m a n, son for fear of the OKA people* Finally on elderly, 
single peasant was elected, com via© kaev nothing about politic*. And 
What happened? The next day after elections he together with hie 
family end ether Members of the village soviet hang on liae treea in 
the street. They were hanged by the bandits of the UBU Be yea a**! 
tills oar? Cals is ainply cruel banditry* 

OMOREKi It was a ear and it was a revolutionary war* X dent* think 
there la any need to remind you of the October Revolution— hew with 
utter cruelty the Cemsunlst r egime aettled accounts with its mnioi. 
Bov nany Innocent people woe sacrificed? But you cell it a struggle 
of the people a ga in s t oppression and seek excuses and justification 
for cruelties ooemltted. And there are Xnos and Vlstnan today. 

Bov do the aoBnami et partisans treat the iaaoecnt population there? 
What about burned villages wad hillings of vonan and ehildraa? And 
you call that all "liberation war." Why than do you use a double 
s t a ndar d-one for foreigners end a ccnpletely different one for 
your own people? 

FAVL2DHK0: Steve, listen, what kind of partisan war was it? The 
Hitlerite armies were already beaten and these bandit* still continued 
their attacks on villages. Why did Beggak’s partisans not mistreat 
the civilian population? They could have. 

fflUrWK: remarked that the debate was getting rather hasted end he was 
afraid it sight explode. Furthermore, it had been practically 
monopolised by himself sad FMfUSSR and it was time fear somebody 
elaa to say som e t hing . For instance, KQBOTICH had me far kept silent. 

KOROTICH: I think it is very good that wo have gathorod here to on* 
ch a n g e cur viova. We timuld have such meetings more often, lie have 
just soon how little wo know about each other sad how much is unknown 
to us* tft should odiitAtft mutual oostteti oux* lltiwy u aagks 

iSl sJDohsiu » our Utostei slso* Oust ciiteit b# hsid a& t 

person * to - person basis end wo should emit politics. 

H* continued to develop this theme, end it looked as though he was 
just repeating the giert of BQHACHEVBKlf's ponpkXet "Hark© Proklatyi/ 4 
Which we were distributing in Helsinki. 

MVLICHKO: Tea, 1 quite agree with EGROTICH. X Mentioned yesterday 
thftt ns shsuld & qsssa UtoiMtlfisiX eisptffi if young 

poets, like vhat is being dons by scientists, technologists, historians 
and others. And why shouldn't we arrange such a meeting with the 
Ukrainian poets of the States and Canada? Xt would be very Useful. 


MAC waaerked that tt ms trua we did sat know veiy much about each 
other. But the reason fear this was that we were getting so little cob- 
tiot muMT Uttfittot fun tin tfimijni ii Mstteid as m mte mxte ta tint 
he was going to write a thesis about Ukrainian musical instruments, 
but his professor at Coduobia university refused to approve it, 
painting out to hia the fact that there was no available literature 
on the subject. 

BOBBOV advised MAC to settle hie prohl «a through the universities * 
Coluatbl m rtMwm vrito to Kl^f Utalvmralty or im to tta Ukrmimima 
of 8olo&0OO| ml win carimJjoAy ma! m y mtirtAls 
MAC mentioned that he had tried to get sene boohs from ths Assoc- 
iation for cultural Contacts with Foreign Countries, but all in vain. 
B®8QV tried to eaccuse the Association, pointing to the foot that they 
could not answer every private person, and one should note requests 
through libraries and universities . Be also mentioned cultural 
tin S88B m m ft tin JJ9A m m ft tbit 

gbg a lft follov tt tajp to imat ttot toiiidm mtoi tolg 
included. GLIJfYK remarked that senetines it was rather difficult to 
do oo to pwwttcoo So gwot tdowd tlot to | $59 t ht Sto wx tamto Scimtific 
Association) an 034 and well known scientific institutlea, wrote 
to Franko Utelvesraity in Ivor, suggesting a eanaan conference for 
celebration of the Shevchenko C en te nni al. Much tine passed without 
arv mxufWT* fiov thm eift no dtvttlos lad Mtoto to eentoct mmm 

site dee* mot wish to do mo? 

BC8MKOT tried to ogtoto that the migiwtiom ehould mot toko too foiml 
m position, lt««i mm though, m&k *\igge*tiaa* from tkm migration 
wore firm mm oomtl parteer* m otmto tm exile, ead tad to be maBvered 
pottUTKly y* tytomwtod tata may circoBtstmaoM# lie mre the otmte, 
m taitotoi stotoi^ he omtamMi ^amd you mare edy mm ealgxttloi* ** 
ItottataM he thought tha t mat norm tiytatost more oemteote tafexMA 
(tattotoh i me imdlvlduml*, to web m mama me they were juxt 
them* "w ta ewld get ftatltor with emeh ether m ad eeek for 
interests that would not divide as, tat on the contrary unite* be 
hmee pafttoei en d toteneti me ttp mtoto mi e v e ryw here* toil me return 
to Kiev we tael! raise this question end you s hou ld do the eene with 
your people, with your writers end poets. Perhaps aonething will cons 
of it." 

K&VLICHKOi Fes, yea, Just like is written In the Bely Script are: 
"Knock end the door will be opened.* 

KMBBS ashed what is being printed abroad. 

QHHFKi be puiblish mostly new materials that give us insight into 
today's t flcralainn literature* We cannot print very much ae we lack 
money. Sons works we also read in the ori ginal * On the other hand, 
we do taueh reprinting, in particular of those writers and poets who 
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cannot be published la the Ukraine. For instance, recently ve 
printed the works of %kol* Kulisfa, which sever bad been published 
before. 

PAVLICffiCOj Of course they don't print ay works, because from time 
to time 1 run over rationalists . 

QUTNYK asked whether he, PAVUCHKO, thought what he was doing was 
right. Wes he not wasting his talents and doing more hum than 
good? Such things would lead nowhere, end moreover they compromise the 
people who use them as a me sas of fighting their o p p o nen ts, This is 
the reason that it Is often so difficult to have say reasonable 
discussion with Servlet Ukrainian la Slav, "instead of an academic or 
Intelligent debate, we get only abuse and tnstfHjs on the pages of 
the Soviet press. For instance, recently a History of Ukrainian 
literature by Professor Chishevskiy was published. She critique 
In the Soviet press was so full of personal abuse, slander and filth 
that ene could singly not read it without becoming ashamed for people 
in Kiev. And what for? wouldn't it be better to write a gmnulao 
scientific critique and oppose Chiahevskiy in a reasonable manner as is 
being done everywhere in the world? There are many similar instances. 
It Is about time to end such practices . " 

PAVXJDCHKO j If they attack and abuse me, then I return in kind, and 
X shan't give up. 

QLEHIK! m ether words, yon are going to stick to the parlneiple 
"a tooth for a tooth." 

MVLXCHKOt fen, a tooth for a tooth. Us shall abuse ae long as 
they abuse us. 

GE3H3K r efe rred again to contacts from abroad with Ukrainian miters 
la tte Ukraine *&d m tod i *faat la this field vu dm by tin 

Association for Cultural Contacts With Foreign Countries. 

PAVLKHRO and 88MBHBTS both tried to answer this question hut nisther 

Ol UHV vnftv to® lUmOUwlOGl til iWwIiy OOlilge mlwBawvP 

mentioned something shout contacts between the Ukraine and progressive 
fgcwqpu iff CiMHh Hid la tfec stttts ml that viaita&A 

the Ukraine. All be could say besides was that the Association was 
pM<rii<ag "Visti s ukraimy.” Finally, he promised that after hit 
returtt ta i Kiev ha talk to the tw uiMiam k# Mumtif 

um wt a auwibttr tf this argialeatlesi nt j*aj&3y lift not jg&#tr 
about its activities^ 

QOHfK, supported by'jKUDSIISKr BGHACBXVSKY, mentioned that 
Ukrainian publications very often were printed in email quantities. 
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FAVUOHKQ adaitted that this was true, hat it me done according to ©rdars 
received frm readers* Bat it did aet a attar, because television 
end radio, plus public readings, ceopeasata for it* 4s an sample 
he mentioned hie works, which had beta published in mall amounts, 
as he was net pet math knee m in all parts of the Ukraine. Be pointed 
aloe to the fact that in the States some works are published 1 b 
snail quantities, toe* 

Then ther e was a talk about Shevchenko* e aonunaat la Canada* 

EAVUCHRO did net like it because Shevchenko was presented there ae a 
peasant sitting* 0 008* answered that there had been wash empoti* 
tiqn aaang nsalpters and it was their business. Be aloe added that 
the nanuns at which will be erected la mmiagtaa will be sneh better * 

Somebody asatimsd Baasifi cat toa again. l iWJMBBB dealed it end 
pa int ing to the fact that the Ukrainian potential was lawadeg, 
said that even Stalin had net bean able to do natch ham. Cats, While 
*Bartars ides collaborated with german were eowpletely displaced, this 
was net the ease with Ukrainians. 


8EM0ET8 started to wind up the diseuss&en, althougi fcmaally that 
was to be dens by PAVL353HK0. Be gave a potties appraisal of the 
evening, stressing that it had been useful for both sides. Such 
meetings should be arranged none often between young people of the btonlne 
oad the emigration, between pests and writers, journalists, etc. 

”»e oil should work towards developing, proper contacts b e tw ee n the 
UkMiMI Attt tbft idiMtiMs * 1 mtkir hd Matmlf nm* Mb dril^ 1 MIMi iTTniTlMr 
would dare to persuade onigrsate to repatriate, but enigmas Should 
visit the Ukraine because it would give than a better understanding 
of today's Ukraine. 


(&S1IXK and ethers firm the ZPPCBVR gro up sold in their turn that they 
agreed in principle with what he mid and were also glad about the met* 
lag* "Xk brought as sawsWhat closer to each other ae 


and Uk r a i n i a ns and gave us an o p p ortun ity t© develop frlmdly relations.” 
than it was preposed that tiarmm and SBB&tm rend their poms, 
although thars was very little tins loft* 

KBWBS TI Ba was the first to read his fmr poms, one about Shevchenko. 

Ww«i PAVLKHXO read his three mart eoosn. All ©reseat wears ouits 
im pressed and them was a dxenatic and motional athneapher*. M7UEHB0 
road one pom whic h he b ed writte n dur ing the festival, it hadn't boon 
published yet. SKMEOTIB and CBdDSgpr, the correspondent frm Moscow 
"Uteraturna Ossete,” snde a copy of it sad worn going to send it 
directly to Moscow and Kiev. 

Shea PAVLIDHKO and KSSOTK5H said a few weeds on their ewa as poets* 

They stressed again the success of the nesting, the necessity to 
organise mah nestings in the future nod the need to work for contact 
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had sqim private ooBvsrsatioa with KOROTICH. 

Despite the heated lac ideate m the DM wed Soviet terror, the atmos- 
phere of the evening was rather pleasant, amiable and friendly. 

When RWLD3HK0 was proving that the Ukrainian element was increasing 
and strengthened, somebody asked KOROTICH vhat he thought about it . 
KOROTICH answered that he agreed with MTLB2HK0, and as aa example 
mentioned his stay In a village near Kiev one summer, where he hod 
to act as interpreter between Ukrainians sad Russians. 

During mention of the Ukrainian press abroad KOROTICH remarked that he 
had had no access to "Buc h a an ist, " although some people in Kiev had. 

FAVUCHKO, when stressing the need for heading a meeting of Ukrainian 
poets and writers from the Ukraine and the migration, mentioned as 
alternative places Kiev and Star York. This report gives a rather 
complete picture of the dehate based prfentrlly oa the reports of 
0E2HXK, mmmsx end SHEAR. The ether participant* from 2PI0HVH 
pmAm mUitt OBii oo mautn >ihlchw« iadaiift e 

The Evening, as well as other statements made by Soviet Ukrainians, 
Indicates that the Soviets plan further development of cultural and 
other relations with the young generation of the Ukrainian emigration, 
in particular with young writers and poets in the States and in Canada. 
Our response should be positive (actually it was our idea) end well 
prepared. He have a good chance to benefit from it In many respects. 
Including the operational. At the same time, one has to tafee into 
account that beeidss genuine motivation end the efforts of people 
in Kftov and ivov. It is srrsngsd with the approval of the KQB. 

He have to be prepared in advance against its negative aspects. 

Hot only eventual penetration end subversion but, for example, a 
compromise of our young intellectuals abroad in the eyes of their own 
community night be && of the KQB* a mensr calculations, nmu 

have te compromise them nine in the Ameri can sad Canadlam cnwiraa&nt 
and in this is u mer aim at barring them from active participation 
in it . It can be assumed that Moscow is getting quite conc er n ed shout 
tho future contribution of young Ukrainian intellectuals in various 
fields of American and Canadian life end will try to neutralise it 
more end sure. 
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SUBJECT: LULGHBNEQ, Anatoliy 


fe- 


lt is a naval engineer who graduated from the Kama Institute of 
Odessa and varies in sene city on the Caspian Sea* Be is a typical 
communist apparatchik of relatively low intelligence, a member of 
the party* X. is married. He refused to give his address and was 
not interested in correspondence with SLUEAR or anybody abroad. He 
claimed to be able to read an English paper vith a dictionary* His 
Mry.fniaft sixes vith Russian , la ** win x, stayed en the Qruslya. 

He vas mostly seen vith SXD0BB8&. 

L is aged 30-39; 5*6"; bread shoulders; stocky; dark eyes; full, 
square fuse* 

On 1 August L told. SLUEAR during a three hour conversation that he 
had read the literature of the emigration, a leaflet sent to Soviet 
oltlsens by mail from the Hast* The leaflet advocated Ideas ,ef 
national oemaunlaa but L after having read it, threw it away and 
forgot about it, because national communism had no appeal for him* 


L denied that there vas anything bad in the Soviet Uhlon. If there 
were any shortcomings and defects they ware in Stalin's time, 
but slnoe Nikita Khrushchev has arrived all is in the best ardor. 

Sven citations fra m the Soviet press he dismissed as Western propaganda 
or mi sunder standing on the part of Western readers* There is no 
Russification of the Ukraine either* Nobody vested to be separated 
from Russia (perhaps 1-2 $ of the Ukrainians at the meet.) All 
nations ace very happy In union vith Russia* Be attacked the 
emigration for supporting American celenlallan mad said there ie 
nothing like the Soviet system* Somehow he figured out that prices 
of food in the Soviet Uhlan are atout the same as in the tihlted 
States* There is no Soviet colonialism* As proof of American 
Imperialis m o ^Snninllsuu he eltod Xatln America an d Berlin* 
Americans have turned Berlin, together vith Senna imperialists, in- 
to a hotbed of subversion against the socialist countries, but soon 
they will have to gat amt of there. The Halted States is not 
interested In genuine disarmament, but in espionage against the 
Soviet Uhlan* That's uhy President Kennedy has refused to accept 
Soviet proposals en disarmament. The Soviet Uhlan does not uont war, 
but America dees* As proof he cited a statement by President 
Kennedy that under sons circumstances the Halted States vas prepared 
to start a prevent ive war* (N.B. This statement of President 
Kennedy vas the topic which vas used by all Sovs in their attacks 
against the united States.) 
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THE INTER-DELEGATION MEETING OF THE USA AND 
USSR AT THE U. S. CAMP, 1 AUGUST 1982 


SLUZAR and BOHACHEVSKY attended the meeting at the U. S. 
camp. The only attraction among Soviet guests was YEVTUSHENKO. 

He looked bored and in a bad mood and could not be talked to seriously. 

From the talks SLUZAR and BOHACHEVSKY had with several 
Russians and two Ukrainians, it was obvious that they all had the 
same briefing and stuck to the prescribed line. They all stressed 
great improvement of living standards in the Soviet Union In com- 
parison with 1920, the building up of heavy industry and economic 
development in general and damages inflicted during the last war. 

SLUZAR talked to a Belorussian from Mogilev. During the 
conversation he mentioned that "recently" there were trials of 
Belorussian nationalists and other traitors in Mogilev who collabo- 
rated with Germans during the war. When S expressed her surprise 
that these people could have successfully disguised themselves for 
almost twenty years after the war, the Belorussian was non-plussed, 
but another man from Moscow explained to her that the country was 
large and in the confusion after the war, the traitors assumed differ- 
ent names and could live under them. 

The Belorussian denied there was any Russification in Belorussia. 
Then he said that in Mogilev, out of eighteen secondary schools, seven 
were Belorussian. When S asked him if this number did not prove her 
point, he replied that if more Belorussian schools were needed, they 
would be arranged for. 

Also two Ukrainians, LULCHENKO and SIDORENKO (see sepa- 
rate reports) stuck to the prescribed line, and talk with them was 
simply useless. 
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SUBJECT: DUBROVA, Viktor, alias BOYAFOV, GREGORYEV 


OUBROVA belonged to the "adminlstrators ,, in Vienna in 1958 
and again in Helsinki. A KGB man of average intelligence, with 
rather rough manners, he must be of a rather low rank. D was very 
active in identification and surveillance. (He surveilled MAC on 
30 and 31 July, on 3 and 4 August and later again. ) 

O claimed to MAC to have been in the US. in 1960 with a 
delegation at Illinois University. He complained that Ukrainian 
nationalists in the U. S. tried to "obstruct them". 

D arrived on and stayed in Helsinki on the Gruziya. 

OLYNYK met D near the Gruziya shortly after the Soviets 
descended from it. Walking around, O noticed D as someone he had 
known from the Vienna festival as one of the administrators, by the 
name of Viktor BOYAROV. D recognized O, too. They greeted each 
other as old acquaintances, D exclaiming, "You are Stepan, from New 
Yeek, but actually not from New York. We know you are not from 
New York, but if you wish, let it be Stepan from New York. " (Later 
he presented O in the same manner to other administrators and 
delegates. ) 

Their talk was fragmentary and general. They talked about 
their respective delegations and old friends from Vienna. O wanted 
to know who besides O had come from the U. S. They touched the 
problem of literature after O asked whether any Ukrainian writers 
had come from Kiev or Lvov. D replied that only PAVLICHKO was 
there, nobody else. He did not seem to be interested in talking on 
the topic and soon they were again snapping at each other as "veterans" 
from Vienna. 

Later D Introduced O to PAVLICHKO. 

On 1 August O took part in the meeting between the U. S. and USSR 
delegations on the Gruziya. After hefcad left the Gruziya and had taken 
a deep breath of relief, he was at once approached by a fat KGBist whom 
he had met on 27 July through O. 
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The KGBist started to talk to O about nothing in particular and 
it was obvious that his intention was to isolate O from D and other 
administrators. A general conversation initiated by D soon became 
heated after O asked O why he and others like him did not return home 
to the Ukraine. O replied that first of all the young people in the 
Ukraine should make real efforts to finish Stalinism forever. Then 
perhaps he would return home. D was angered by O's answer and 
began to attack him for intervening into internal affairs of the Soviet 
peoples. He called O a bastard (bezbatchenko) representing nobody 
and nothing. "Americans represent American youth, " he continued, 

"but whom do you represent? You are without motherland, serving 
for foreign money. Why did you come to the festival? Why do you put 
your nose in other peoples* business? We shall solve our problems with- 
out your damned advice. " 

In the meantime the KGBist called Yura TORSUYEV from the 
Gruziya, who began to listen to the conversation, getting more and more 
heated. 

O replied that since O was talking about unemployment in the 
U. S. , the Negro problem, military bases, etc. , he had the right to 
talk about Soviet affairs, because was not all that D had attacked him 
on intervention into internal affairs of the U. S. ? And why was it called 
intervention only when one began to criticize the Soviet Union? It was 
clear to him that they were afraid of truth and they were running away 
from criticism. As for the money, he would like to ask D for whose 
money he had come there? As for representation, D should know that 
most American delegates came as individuals, representing no groups, 
but only certain principles and views. 

Somebody from the group asked O what these principles were. 

O replied that they were principles of freedom, freedom of speech, 
thought, religion and respect of the individual. At this point, he was 
interrupted by somebody exclaiming, "We know what freedom it was. '* 

O continued that nobody can be condemned without court procedure; nobody 
was sent to the wall to be shot for political convictions. Here he was 
interrupted again. One from the group, that had gotten quite large (about 
20 people), attacked O for offending him, a common worker who had 
worked all his young life and believed in the Soviet system. It was too 
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much for 0 and he simply told the man that he had not been asked to 
the debate and had not even introduced himself. O continued that he 
was able to talk to TORSUYEV (the latter flushed) without quarreling, 
though they were of different opinions. 

At that moment O started a new attack on 0. He called him a 
fascist, nationalist and traitor who had come for paid money to under- 
mine and foil the festival. O finished his oratory with, "If you would 
come to us, to the Ukraine, I would show you how to work against us!" 

On 30 July Roman MAC met DORICHENKO in front of Kultuuritalo 
and tried with the latter's help to get Inside the concert without a ticket. 
It was, however, very difficult, because the administrators were very 
strict on that. Finally, with DORICHENKO's help he succeeded. Inside, 
after all had gone to the main hall, MAC met DUBROVA, who introduced 
himself as GRIGORYEV. 

DUBROVA was in an embroidered Ukrainian shirt and MAC asked 
him whether he was a Ukrainian. He answered affirmatively and asked 
MAC how many Ukrainians had come from the U. S. 

M: How should I know? 

D: I have met quite a few of you and nobody knows one another. 

Do you know Stefko? 

M: What Stefko? 

D: OLYNYK. 

M: 1 don’t know him very well, but I know that there is such in 
our delegation. 

I>. You know him pretty well. You all belong to the same organi- 
zation. If I want, I will know everything. I have friends who wiU tell 
me all. 

* 

M: Well, it is good that you are so clever. 

D: And you did not come from America. You are from Europe. 

I know. 
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M: Foolish talk. Here is my visit card. 

D: 1 don't want to see any card. You are also a correspondent, 
just like OLYNYK. We are chasing him away from us. He was crawl- 
ing to get introduced to PAVLICHKO. How many karbovantsi did you 
get for coming here? 

M: Could you tell me who pays me karbovantsi? 

D: I know everything. Everything. The camera you have you 
were given. 

M: And I thought you were really clever. Look here, this is a 
Finnish camera for $10. 

D: Don't tell me anything. 1 know everything. Here you have 
your Stephen OLYNYK. He came to us as a correspondent and intro- 
duced himself differently in different places. You are the same kind. 

M replied that he did not like a talk like that. He had met a 
blind "khakhol" in an embroidered shirt who looked like a devil. He 
had met many people in New York recently. He had spoken with 
IVASHCHENKO, because he himself was also a musician, but he had 
never seen anybody as odd as D. 

D. 1 talk sincerely with you. I am honest. 

M: Then let us talk honestly and sincerely. 

D: How did you like our parade yesterday? 

M: It was very nice. Your delegation was nicely dressed, with 
nice buttons, nice flags. 

D: And this son of a bitch Stephen OLYNYK said it was very bad. 
I saw him in the stadium. He took pictures of us all the time. 1 asked 
him what he thought about our delegation, and he laughed and turned his 
thumb down. If he had been at home, I would have crushed him. 


M: I admire your energy. 
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D: I can't do It here. We are guests, and so are you. He is 
a correspondent. But you won't be admitted to the Ukraine either, 
because you are also such a correspondent. 

M: I don't know who is supposed not to admit me to the Ukraine. 
Perhaps the American ’government. But if this were done by the 
Soviet government, it would only lose by It. I am all for peace and 
'druahba'. You must have seen me marching in the parade. 

D: That's nice; that's nice. But you know, Roman, I don't 
believe you. You know, this is my last festival. But you will probably 
go to the next one. 

M: I don’t think so. It was my first and probably last festival. 

1 thought I would have a vacation here, but 1 was disappointed. The 
trip exhausted me. One cannot properly sleep. 

D: No, you know, Roman, I was born in a village. I have learned 
many things in my life. I know how to see through people, and I don't 
believe you. 

M: To hell with you. Who wants you to believe me. 

They shook hands ami parted. 
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Shortly before 1700 hours os 27 July the Srusiy* arrived is Helsinki. 

It was met by about 1090 people, mostly Fisas* Among thea wore 
those with flowers and gifts, but the onlerlty were onl o ok er s* 

From ether delegations there were only a few people, mostly group 
leaders* Shore were quite a few Americans and, of course, the leaders 
of American delegation. She welcome ms rather restrained, but it 
did not p re v en t the Soviets from claiming later that it was vary warn* 

Before disembarking the Soviet d e l ega t es end artists sang, threw 
leaflets, took pictures en d from time to time shouted "six i druzhba" • 
Around 1720 they began to descend from the ship* Among than were 
Artistic crooM*^tsxrd^BUi> ABtztt ikiidaiiii wA Butslttfl la thtlr 
national costumes* She delegates themselves, mixed with these groups 
were all dressed alike (beige suits, brown shoes and red shirts with 
no ties) sad with festival medals* va# KosscmeL memb ers had little 
rod flags in their la pels * 

On the pier the Soviets were met by another group of their eempatrlete** 
members of the Preparatory Committee and tourists who had arrived la 
Helsinki ear lie r. 

Beside the artistic groups, relatively few civilians disembarked* 

They were mostly men aged 40-60, who by their behaviour clearly were 
"administrators" managers* 

Batlonal artistic groups gave individual short p erf o r m a nces which 
vers a preview of things to eons* Georgians, Ukrainians and other 
danced. Asextoaldsaztlans played Jans en d some tunes* 

The administrators sad other delegates were in the meantime very buoy* 
Walking along or in two's or three's, thy mixed at ones with the 

public, gladly mJe lag coEflretxsfttiott iaA gftittg ^grtlopi f f 

tifltty ptoi md ia M ti Md (frg teri y tyytsg to git ft pyo« 

view or things to come* 

The artists themselves were less comamioative, way often restrained, 
tmt ga ati ct vto pnHUlMi In tho p y iftft oo of t ho ftSodMitsitosi* 

The lattOTj v hwwsr bftA aotlcftd tilt mombo ^otxmgi” Mi o p p y oot/ ^ h o^ 
ABM of their ftrtlfttsa foa iyl H I ftt oetc* to tin roots ^ tin u*ual 

nmngtM erf R <R2ftfltlGttiM IV asd Tihf& Mnmr foin o took ltfi eouziii 

As for technique of control, Identi fi c ation and photography, the Soviets 
seemed to be well drilled* According to seme of our people, their 
proficiency ms even better in Helsinki then in Vienna la 1959* 



y/^y-^3 
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to buy gifts and observe hour dedicated t he Soviets were with slut they 
saw* Vary often one could hear in Russian, "see hm alee it is sad 
only 3/000 or so in FM, sad in addition they give you 15$ reduction." 
Bwy wore soused at the prices of overcoats and shirts. One of our ma 
was actually provoked by a Georgian girl into buying her a souvenir. 

Hi Stoctaaaao, ttoi g$&i&g that our ms taiyiag a shirt a fl^n 
for one of his Ukrainian friends, she deliberately stopped on his 
foot to start a conversation. 

Proa the very beginning the administrators node it obvious that they 
knew Who QUBttK, BQHACHEVSKT and MAC we. They told QLXHXK this 
openly during his first "collective tmtsfist" on 29 July and indicated 
it oXe&rly by their tffortfl to eoga ect other maola vitb tha above 
three dates, any a wooed disappointed that no idg shots" of ours 
W« present la fflftstnfcU fhoy expected something similar to what we 
A j4 to Wi Mi | # fift t hy tiltd to tdtMM to todtoo mo p o^ j o 
H q^^i to eoso to QsJjdbkkl« Sby uioi tbo afogos&a of shorts r< foy 

attacking then in front of our people by po i nting out that they were 
being used by politic! 4ns to do their dirty week. 



THE DEEfi-EELEOATKSI MEBTHKJ GP THE IMA. AsHD USSR 
m THE OHUZm, X AUKST 2^ 


The Inter .delegati o n meeting took place on the CSruaiya, where a 
part of the American delegation was guest of its Soviet counter* 
part, and at the quarter of the U.S. delegation, when the latter 
was host to Its Soviet counterpart. 

A day before the meeting, the participants had to put their aaeses 
on a list. As it turned out, almost e v er ybod y wanted to go to the 
Grusiya, sad the leaders of the delegation had to divide the volunteers 
Into two groups* 

B0HACHEV1 SET and SHEAR happened to he cn the list of hosts aad Stephen 
OLUfXK with Roman MAC on that of guests on the Oruslya. They 
could easily have avoided the assignment, tout as the split of our 
group was acceptable, they decided to stack to it* 

QL2HXK sad MAC went with sons tre pid a t ion* But finally, after taking 
into account that they would toe with 1*50 people, they decided that 
tttty had to fear* They were detanslned to play the role 

of T* c a P |B||> ^ American delegates, tout to too on the safe side, 

B and SL87AR to call care famed lately if they did not return with 
ttaft othftn firm tte ftpudy&t 

Departure of the Qruzlya was delayed because first they waited at the 
0 « 8 « c amp for thff lyrtyri, tf tto Sorvlot j ftjg 0 KW CUT 

< oood1jS tbi o in x M r fa gtlty to chick on vho ini ftawino aaeiig the ftsvlsb 
guests and if it was neces sary to stay at hose* It turned out that 
besides SEYTU 8 HEHKD, there was no one of specific interest. Con* 
sequeotly 0 said Mevent to ths Gruslya. 

The buses with the American da3sgs&es~>4h*re ware throe of then** 
should have resohed the Ozusiya la 20 minutes. But It happened 

«h Ij ttttji dSrttVBSSB (2QBl£jQjr ^s2kA 

road did not turn to the right, as they wave sup p os ed to, tout <u»fcii»i»d 
stra ight ahead* Shcy «jf <i not iso vmy fia? # flaihat^ there ta$ a 
hlH| tom a cliff aad tbn too wi of tbe rarfU to 
but host The road was so narrow that it was fape ssitole to sake a 
tom* One bad to novo backwards* The last bus was trying to do it, 
but again it stopped, "something has gome wrong with the engine," 
tos t M ^ tBbds jrtmfe ttet Bill buxn ware «j|i i^ 

Final ah drivers wars "tsyiag to fix it," tout it was taking time. 

Aaatco rioan twwiiipff 1 * 0011 m not* mte i 0 ^ longifi ml oriM of f> wbo togo ft 
V68PB bUMM^Xe 





) 






Dft tto t uSlitii tbtiy $tudi^| 

occupations and the festival, Soon they touched political topples* 

5 v&8 laM gpMtofl In " - ny prohlQM i&& did not agitates Bo 0 
why Americans wove against tbs festival* 0 explained tint there vas a 
difference b etween the policy of the Soviet Ibloa and its deelara&loiie 
of i M f^ined^l'Di pad ftlthflod tte Soviet peoples flOflaiatly 

vanted Biifit« tip fftstl^l itfli if t &s on tttttt aMBst of tin tedit 
I^WHWWnttl 0gpg| |^|^ yftfy fgQ^j p h&TOtil fOT tbft Vttffc* I gpf to^ J y 
s ii y %^ A 0 yfarth ffT hi thitt^t thi fttUnl m ^l^y & 2^Jtt h #w^ 
whereupon 0 replied. tint tide ms so sad with a stellar purpose, 
to take us free within* T did not answer, but that set Ida thinking* 

X % ^oA 0 iiwu l f^MtlOks Ufa i day mm tten In tin OtS« great 
eb ^^b^ f r> su 0 Mfa p M ted fa ot faMt mm %y ?dgt 

tbipiiit What mm thi Mantt UIIT (Hs hud la persecution, 
of corwamlirta*) 0 nglstntd tint to h in, pointing out tint the 
HMixva Ait mm c MMil wA as a safstgoud agdmt teplocAgt Md 
MMika Md ody MM tto CPUQA. mm In Haaq a with tbs GPSU 
ms the ftomer subjected to tbs teCamea Act. T thought tint the CFUKA. 
bad nothing to do vith the CPSU, but asserted it rather halfheartddly. 

T asked 0 why tbs Soviet sate of oecnsstfe growth was aash higher 
than the American one* 0 explained that the American econoay was 
Mtiimtcid pad mm had to 1M for Mir flftHs p a d braoobss of laSastxy 
In s h li b the iato of iptorth m)| hat incoMetMd# fl ph tnaufar fpo» 
mm f UJi late aaotbir mm tiMag tias« 0 gave cm ras^li vith T 
AsniM ts ted lahstiy mm only 79$ of its osiaeity hM to 
teflfc for mm for irtonl tecauss thot $m too a w o fa of it omm mm* 

At the ant tins# in the Soviet Mn they ham shortages in evecythdng 
m& temd In nlMoyn tigs AIM to ttat* thdr statliticis&i 
■e nsure ervexythlag bgr iwpring it by low index* Qnoo the Soviet 
Mm itoili tbs xats of grate sill a li o 4 m1!m« 

0 was Interrupted by an American who, although he did not speak 
%ns£aa# wnderstood that thr^^ were talking shoot eeouosde preblutts* 

IBs asked 0 what was sp# and after o espdntaod# he attacked hla# 
claiming that the QBA could haws aa ktgh a sate of growth as the 
gqntet ijMflsi If II Mdl biit g j&MMd MM f t dPottesA to 
d ffffflifl prtmto mm^i asserting thst Jifs Itwlf prowd tte gMtedtjf 
of private initiative# 

Taming to 9# 0 said# "Sou too# wo are both Americans* tie don't see 
eye to «ye on one oowsHdo system, and wo discuss it openly end 
ffceely# without being afraid of being oiwsfeeard or of dasnutetlssu 
WM Mtefll gs fa» Md discuss li gptft | Mtes g tog our diffirat 
views withnut any fear* Shis in fbeedon of 1hoo#t# frea A a a of 
speesh*" T was inpmisod# with Ms head and thought* 


SUBJECT: KOLOSOK, Petpo 

Kiev, 

Volodteirakiy Spusk 2 


K is a member of the Veryovka Group and performs with his brother 
A ildtoandr KQLOSCK. HA is married to a Tatar-Russian, whoso first name is 
Valentina. They have a son 3. K told SAWICKI that his wife speaks only 
Russian but she understands Ukrainian. He is going to tea eh his son 
to speak Ukrainian. K was la Vienna in 195S with the Ukrainian group. 

At that tine he net OLYRTK and some other s of our people. 

K is above all a dancer and does not care much for polities. When 
involved in political discussion he tried to stick to the official line 
and defended the Soviet regime. He denied Russification in the Ukraine, 
took for granted Russo-Ukrainian friendship and in the presence of 
others tried to be very active in manifesting his loyalty to the party. 

K helped the ad ndniatratora in identification and asked SAtfICKI and 
others about QL7NTK to ascertain their ecsmseblon with him. When 
dancing with SAWICKI on 27 July, he led her deliberately in such a way 
as to give one of the photographers a good opportunity to take her picture. 

On 29 July K did not recognise 0LR7ZK at once, but then rsrasenhered 
him from Vienna and they talked "as old acquaintances." The Soviet group 
was gathering for the parade near the Grusdjysu K td&D that Veryovka would 
be In January 1963 or In the spring is Canada and perhaps also would 
visit the United States. 

0 told K about Vlraklyts performance in Washington and New fork, and 
K consented that there could be no eonpaxlson of their own group (Veryovka) 
with that of Virskly. VirsJdy was high class artistry and Veryovka* s e n se m ble 
was just a chorus. But anyway* they tried to do their best* too. 


They touched on the problem of Ukrainians living in the Russia. 0 
asked why* wheareas Russians have their schools in the Ukraine* the Ukrainians in t 
Russian republic most send their children to Russian schools. K 
confirmed that there were many Ukrainians in Russia hut he thought that 
their c o nc e ntration ware not large enough to Justify the establishment of 
separate Ukrainian schools. "One should act demand that the g ov ern ment spend 
extra money for building Ukrainian schools in loeatis&s where there are 
only 100 or even fewer Ukrainians in one location* 0 
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0 pointed out that in 1926, according to Skriprdk, who had recently- 
been rehabilitated there were about 6,000,000 Ukrainians in Russia* 
According to the last Soviet census of 1959# there were 3, OCX), 000 
Ukrainians In Russia* It Is known that there are completely Ukrainian 
villages, In particular In Kazakhstan, but they have to send their children 
to Russian schools* 

K: Yes, but you know Russian Is an all-union language and it is 

being used as such by all nationalities, so all inhabitants of Russia 
should know it~I mean of the Soviet Union* 


Os Yes, they should know Russian, but primary and secondary schools 
should have Ukrainian as the instruction language to enable children and 
students to learn their own language, history and culture* I would 
like to stress only that Ukrainians should have the same rights as the 
Russians have in the Ukraine* 

Kt Russians and Ukrainians have the same rights, and when Ukrainians 
in the Russian Republic want their children to know Ukrainian, they 
can teach thee at home, in the family* 

0 pointed out that in this ease the school cannot be fully substituted 
for by home teaching* Besides, this has its political aspect and impH cations* 
Why do Russians have their schools in the Ukraine when the Ukrainians in 
Russia have to teach their children their native language at home? 

K: If a father decides to educate his child in Ukrainian schools, 
he can sand him or her to the Ukraine* 

0 pointed out the difficult position of such a father, with heavy 
expenditures and separation from the family* Sven from the economic 
point of vfew it would be better for those families to build their own 
school on the spot rather than send their children to the Ukraine* 

Xt And why do you call other regions of the Soviet Union "foreign 
lands*” We all live in the same Motherland* We all live in Russia* The 
Ukraine is a part of Russia, ani we feel everywhere at home* For instance, 
ay wife is Russian* 

0* You call it all Russia* Ani I thought it was the Soviet Union and 
that the Ukraine was only a member of the Soviet Union, but not a part of 
Russia* 


K: (Very emphatically) Yes, yes, of course, I meant the Soviet Union, 

not Russia* Excuse me* But really, it comes out that such schools are 
unnecessary* Nobody wants them and nobody asks for them* 



0: It seems strange that among 3,000,000 Ukrainians, not a single 

person wants Ukrainian schools for their children* Does this mean 
that as soon as Ukrainians go to Russia they simply forget about 
their nationality and their duty to educate their children as Ukrainians? 


K: No, no, it is not that* They remain Ukrainians but this is 

no problem for us* Tou are exaggerating* And actually, why do you 
bother so much with all that* Tou don’t live in the Soviet Union* Tou 
haven’t been there* Tou don’t know what the situation Is like* 

0 pointed out that be was not the only one abroad who was deeply 
concerned with what was going on in the Ukraine and in the Soviet Union* 

The whole emigration was interested in the fate of its people* "We 
all try to maintain contacts with our nation and consider ourselves its 
members. Lenin was also abroad, but was concerned mainly with the fate 
of his people at home* And besides, 1 have been in the Ukraine and 
know what it looks like*" He stressed the fact that emigres love 
their motherland, but they don’t approve of the regime oppressing their 
people* 

K: And what regime do you want? AH your efforts are in vain* The 

people have chosen their present systaa and nobody is going to change it. 

At this moment 0 was s u r round ed by another 15 or 20 Soviets and 
"the collective treatment" began* 0 did not give in and continued to 
maintain that every national organist strives to preserve itself* 
language and school are very Important Instruments* Ukrainians even in 
Canada and in the States send their children to Ukrainian schools, 
although they live on foreign soil* 

In the meantime PAVLICHKQ appeared and tried to modify the 
charged ethmosphere* 

PAVLICHKOj ait Stepan, why are you talking about schools? Tou 
know these are private schools, and only wealthy people can send their 
children to Ukrainian schools. All the others send their children to American 
schools* Didn’t you study in English and didn’t you ask in Eng li sh tor 
your Job? 

0t America is not the Ukraine and not the Soviet Union* I am 
surprised that you could make such a stupid comparison* Besides, in 
America not only rich people, but a worker can send his children to 
private Ukrainians schools, whereas in the Russia n Republic he couldn’t 
send than to a private one because it seem to me that in the Ukraine too 
many people speak Russian* Even in Kiev Ukr ainians speak R ussia n* 
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K and others began to attack 0 again and say that this was not 
true. He had not been there. He did not know. 

0 mentioned that he had Men twice in Kiev and had beard with 
hie own ears that about 90£ in the streets spoke Russian. 

K: Well, to some extent this is true because in Kiev there are 

always many tourists. Kiev is a capital. There are many foreigners 
living in Kiev, moor Russians and other nationalities, and not all 
of them understand Ukrainian. 

0 replied that there Is also a high percentage of Ukrainians, that 
some people who spoke to him in shops in Ukrainian, preferred to switch 
over to Russian in the street. On the other hand, some Russians 
deliberately pretended not to understand Ukrainian. 0 continued that 
in 1939 many Ukrainians spoke Polish in Lvov in the streets because they 
were afraid* But why today do Ukrainians not speak Ukrainian? Are 
they also afraid and of what? 

PAVUGHKO: Wait a minute. You are an educated man. You must 

take into consideration historical developments and all the other 
elements pertinent to the problem* You know well that before the war there 
were v ery few Ukrainians in Lvov* There were only Poles, and Lvov was 
a Polish city* I know It well myself because I was born in Lvov* Again, 

In the Eastern Ukraine under the tsars there were very many Russians and 
other non4Jkra Indent in the cities and many of them live there to date. 
That’s why you hear Russian so often* But this is nothing serious and 
there is no need to quarrel* All is dear* 

Some otter Soviets tried to s upp o rt HVLICHKO, but in the meantime 
they were called to form nudes for the parade and 0 leaving them, pointed 
out that they should think more about those problems and draw the prop er 
conclusions* This is first of all their own problem* 

On 1 August SAWICKI met K* Be asked her whether she knew 0 and said 
that the latter was a silly bey because he had asked him why Ukrainians 
did not march separately in the parade. 

S asked K in her turn, really why didnH they? K was confused and 
began to caqplaln that they had all come together on the Cteadya and decided 
to stay together and do everything together. Poles and otters marched 
separately because they had arrived separately. When S laughed at his 
arguments, he began to tell ter that there was no Russification in the 
Ukraine, that Ukrainians ted the same rights as Russians, that the 
Ukrainian nation had never been as strong as tinder Khrushchov, together with 


the Russian people, etc* DORICHMKO, who had joined them in the 
meantime when he heard about 0, asked S whether 0 was in the American 
delegation* K interrupted him with "Most certainly not, not he# 1 * 


K continued to describe in rosy, colors life in the Ukraine, the 
great achievements in industry and the eeonoey and. the beauty of 
of Kiev* At the end he gave a series of postcards with views of Kiev* 

On 3 August S met K again* K avoided political discussion and stuck 
to generalities, S went with K and other Soviets on their bus bade to 
the Qruslya but on the way they did not talk about anything important* 

S took out the postcards K had given her* R was at once noticed by an 
administrator , who case to S and asked what she had* She explained 
and he, somewhat embarrassed, went to his seat* 

K told 3 that hia daughter would learn Ukrainian, that his wife would 
also do it, but she was too busy* 3 gave K soma small souveniers and 
a doll for his daughter. 
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SUBJECT* PAVUDCHKO, Raitro 


P belongs to the young generation of Ukrainian poets and writers, 
but Is known for his loyalty to the party Him sad o p p ortu nism In 
general. He is a poet, a member of the Uhlan of Writers of the 
Itotlfie tad ft party mentbftTe 

Xa 1961 P visited Canada with a group ©f Ukrainian poets and writers 
and Cuba in late lS? 6 l or early 1962, 


Xa Halslakl P stayed on the Gruziya, sharing a room with XEVnjBHEHEO. 

P was one of the initiators of the evening of Ukrainian literature 
at Dvushha on 3 August, together with Vitaliy KOROTICH* At the 
evening he we its ch ai rm a n and the mala speaker from the Soviet 
elide* 


Officially and in particular in the presence of high** administrators 
and people like ZAKHARCHENKO, P stuck very such to the party line* 
la sobs oases, however, whan talking without witnesses to sene of 
our people, he defended his official line rather halfheartedly. 
Nevertheless, he showed himself without doubt to be an adversary of 
the nationalists, th ou g h claiming to be a Ukrainian patriot. 

The leaflet of z/eh in i&leh he was called a KGBBdLst and a flares 
enemy of Ukrainians (a Ukxalalaa-eater) depressed him and he felt 
very disappointed and angry about it. Xt probably strengthened his 
negative attitude toward "boaderivtai." The dissemination of leaflets 
and literature by our group, done on k August, P considered to be 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the emigrants to foil the friendly 
r elat ions that were begun between the former and the Soviet tBamutadtaae 
at the literary evening. He was Inclined to put the fault above all on 
GLXHXK, whan he eaJJM "a bad nan." 

KOROTICH characterized P as "a nan who always knew how to get to the 
right place at the right mtasnt” an oppo rt unist, able to sake cc mpr c nd seo 
and to write against his convictions to ple ase the party. On the other 
hand, P had no special sympathy for KOROTICH and called him" one 
of the weaker younger poote who rationalises toe auoh, and a poet 
should write from his heart." p liked DRACH wad considered him to 
bo one of the best poets. He described VXSmfM^VSKST as much toe 


At official meetings and in private p advocated establishment of 
"human end cultural" contacts between the young generations of the 
emigration and the Soviet Ukraine. Xa particular bo stressed the 
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desirability of meetings of young poets and writers from both sides— 
free the States and the Ukraine. He also recommended, contribution 
to "Za Synim ( fta aa aa " to make views of young Ukrainians in America known 
to their compatriots and "to s u p p or t this excellent Journal, which is 
widely read in the Ukraine, 1 * 

<3b 27 July, after arrival of the Oruaiya and partial disembarkation 
of th e Sov iets, 0 was talking wi th Pa BROTA-BOYAacnr, when he noticed 
YEVTUSHSH KO. He mentioned it to BUBR0VA, end the latter pointed 
out that YEVTUSHS3K0 wm standing with P« 0 asked DU3R0VA to introduce 
him to F. Before 0 reached P YEVTUSHEtKO disappeared and 0 ted the 
o p por tu nity to talk to P alone. P was very much interested in who 0 
wae and asked him if there were any ether Ukrainians from the States, 

P did net know shout KOROTICH and claimed to be the only Ukrainian 
poet la 

0 touched on the problem of contemporary Ukrainian literature and 
mentioned that F and his mends were aftea published abroad. P 
wae aware of it, thinking probably of his publication in the "progressive* 
press in Canada and in the States. P mentioned also the fact teat 
in hie opinion the best poete in the Ukraine wore DBACH and K0SEE8BC0. 

0 asked P teat had happened to DZYUBA , a young critic tee recently 
was so severely upbraided by DMEEEFKO. p replied teat DZYUBA was 
a very capable critic hut he talked tee much at one of the meetings* 

P was present at this meeting in Lvov and heard it himself. DZYUBA 
was asked tee in his opinion was the best poet new days, TP— of 
answering that question DZYUBA starte d by say ing tee were tee worst 
poets. And among teem he mentioned EMXZHBXO. tee letter wae, of 
course, very angry and began to pay bank la kind* P thougxt this 
was nothing serious. Just a personal feud b e tween the two, b e twee n 
tee critic mad the poet. Winn 0 delicately Indicated teat he doubted 
whether tele wae Just a personal feud, P added teat DZYUBA made a 
wrong Id eologi c al statement or interpretation. ? changed tee topic 
at once, asking 0 about "Za Qyalm Cteseaom." 

P was interested in tee editor of "Za Hyain Qkeanen" KB6ACH. 0 
told him tee story of K06ACH, hie collaboration with tee Baals during 
W II, then his switching ever to tee Ukrainian nationalists, afterwards 
to Kusslaa "belagvarditsy" and finally, those days, to "you". 

Where KOSACH will go tomorrow was, ef cause, u n known but 0 would 
not bo surprlsod to hear a gai n teat KOSACH had switched sides again. 
Somebody from the gem & consented teat at beast in his old years 
KOSACH had taken tee right course. 0 replied teat he wondered if it 
was so o ad moot probably this me net tee last course KO0ACH would 
take. P said he did not know from what position 0 was describing 
KOSACH to him, but he could only assort teat K3BACH was an above average 
oad very capable writer end that his Journal "Za synia Gkeemaa" was 
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veil edited. 


At this point the conversation ms interrupted by two administrators, 
to shorn 0 ms at once introduced by DUBRffBl. Of course, they gam 
only their first names end with a cry of newt friendly Joy, pro* 
posed to take pictures. Zh no tine 0 ms taken by the am and found 
himself posing as a new star for the KOB-files. 0 protended to ho 
somewhat surprised by the great ho n or he ms paid by his now friends 
and p ropo sed to take their pictures as mil. They were not delighted 
with the idea but finally agreed to it. 0 took picture of P, DUBROV&, 
and throe others. Cue of them looked sad acted as a big boss on 
Suft&iy tol ag tt s> prshb&r# 

Or 2 AsfWti icoivdtig te mrrRB goaen tg f y qn i tto p^vtoui night 

and B08ACHKVBKX net V $ nho told thm that be would c c ro vtth 
KOROTICH. Be earns, however, alone sad told S that they maid meet 
KOROTICH in front of Noting America Presents, which actually happened. 

While B ms mere preoccupied with KOROTICH S tosh ears of P. 

After exchange of soma superficial generalities, P touched sn the 
guestden of religion as the first coherent type of coomrmtlon. 

00 said that at present there was extremely violent anti-religious 
propag anda in the Ukraine sad the rest of the Soviet Mu. He was 
stressing, however, the fact that people could be educated out of 
religion. Youth in the Ukraine bo la a g er believes either, because 
"the gsds did not help. 0 He too used to believe, but then “all that 
disappeared tern to pieces.” 

P introduced S sad B to seas sdalaistnatere sad they went to the 
American Jazz concert. There, whan ths orchestra was playing 
rather loudly, 8 asked P what he thought of ths collection "Hew Poems” 
published in Hew York sad which he had taken ths evening before* 

P replied that he bad no time to read them now, but he wanted to 
rood then after his return. 

8 aagtl4 tt i d iwUtlMi tirhcinn tin tto MrttolAttds 

P agredd with her that for the emigration proper contacts with the 
people at hems are indsspesaible. Otherwise all emigre efforts were futile. 
On this o c casion , P moat toned that the yang Ukrainian pests In ths 
States should publish m ties Journal of KCBACH, because It was badaig 
rssd In the tScralne. ”5fce posts need not agree with HSeACH’S political 

” but should me his Journal for their purposes. 

If they publish them, they will be known In the entire Ukraine.” 

P else said that a meeting of their posts and these of the omAgratinn 
would be profitable. Be realized that it would be difficult, but, 

"when someone wants something very such, it is pesnih&s to get it,” 

P mentioned he was aware of the conditions of the its 


* 




F like other ambers of the Ukrainian g vm# t had boon told by the 
adsdslstmtora to help tbm la the Idmtlfioatiaa of our and other 
group®* Xa this coos they mated to know who belonged to CB2QUK 
and whether 8 vu me of hie* 


30 July P promised to see Damian FKDQKJKd at Druzhba next evening to 
give bin sene advice on writing and to talk la general. F pretended 
that he waa vritiag and would appreciate very ranch any advice he 
could get* 

F net F at Drunhba at 8100 hours* Be ashed F about o m touporary 
Ut Witef in thfi Ukraij®® isd tbs li tttt fjiiiy told bin^sxfc it# 

Xkt P*s ogp in l flo B toi iitB i UtMituM Is ssr in ft fll blsn # 

o£ Bfatiitia ins 700 bmAmps wi ^bns m it ]mt 

aaether 1000 people who write, last whose varies have ant been published* 
One should really talk about a general resurgence ef Wkrafwtan literature, 
nA ns w w m rtwfld gtmi tbs fbot tint tto ymg gsiiiitiQA in 
very strong and talented. The population, and particularly young 
pcorpiSf sirs bscsreto g am ud noons l atcw tsi in Q taitoto 
ns rsndsrs sood ffi^uoptospfi* IPfliwsyfawibl y ■ iwn scbmbi Btttiiis vritttf i&d 
posts la the Ukraine have begun recently to writ* in Ukrainian. 


Fsm tti oldsr gB^snatin of BqpitiiiB witsrs m& pqsti P 
Hyhhai lo atEHMAKH (Bread and Shit* ttram Blood Is got hater ), eyes 
tfflHQHdiR, ( Tw^^<*wi mSSEi 



From the young gaaemtim F n e atla ned BBflCH end KOgUMKO la Kiev, 
KQCHSVSKg la Kharkov, KDBOMBH la Kiev, V. LUHUK and B. HBUBBDK 
in BMfti MQQJKQd in EtoV| Z BCAK **& waxy Of tbs poriodicsJUs 

SSSOBPWBWSO fiw^SlK w aHV SIM Hp«P SOT ABIXiQOTi 

^Chs tttdsKjf of tbs youag pMKt tlsi p dMcrlbsd so s ^xtbnii of 
ISMWitliw infl tn^itioie As to otsrls* txravtillM is the ihort fOosL 
similar to that of EOTAHIK. 

P thsnntit litmtexo A*mftA »ot bs ibotis ot but coscroto tad mSttfp 
stssdsbin to tbs pngpls# 3s pointsd to tbs fiset that islto snft 
telovislm play a g re a t role la waking the pegulaoe familiar with 
Itoalaiaa literature* Authors should take thin into account. On 
tbs oos they should produca Mgfo Xy a^taiil to os^sts 

yjt h othsopfl iai on tbs ©thatr* ttote iw aty hiw to bs os Ass o tsn i rt t ^bs 
to the «tde naesos. He eitod XEFTU8HEHK0, who mid that a poet hod to 
iriti tw such s »»*»»**» that ha esiM bs u^Ss&atoo& ter svsrybody: thi 
tbs pas lint otfl th# ftudsato P ^ niSsBC tesd f&KpsrtJMsots v fa l oh 
j iJ^^ Franco la the 1960*0. 


P asked F to ccrae to the Ukraine because It was <sn ly there that 
be could learn proper Ukrainian. F asstloa&d Busslficatiaa and 
r e ferre d to a Russian who Just bad told bin that in all schools 
children were taught aaly in Russian. 

Pi This is a lie. There are Russ ian schools la the Ukraine because 
many Russians living in the cities. Therefore we have both Ukrainian 
and Russian schools. Rut in the ouatxyslde* In the villages, 
we have only Ukrainian schools. We have alias according to which 
parents decide to vhnt school their children should g*. Of course* 
in the higher grades it depends alee en the students. They can 
cheese. I assure you this Is no prsfclmn for us. 

F : A/?d what shout the virgin leads? Re Ukrainians have their schools 
there? 

Pt At present we don't have then* but there are talks going ou to 
establish then. I oaa't tell yea the details* but X know they are 
talking about it. 

Further* p mentioned that many people do not care about their native 
language, but he personally could net live without the Ukraine, and 
its people ad language. Be could not write without the Ukraine. 

Be knew many languages* but could write only in Ukrainian. Of coarse, 
Russian is important because it is the language of the U hlan and as 
such stakes caBwaaicatica with other aaticnalities at the 0991 possible. 
Xa the Ukraine Ukrainian Is an official language. Prudent Bosnians 
send their children to Ukrainian schools because they know that if the 
children ere going to live in the Ukraine* they mart tews Uk r a i n ian . 

P tried, to prove that there is bo ecenanle esplsitetlea of the 
Ukraine by ftissia end dependence m the Russian economy he will e d 
cooperation of the two republics. Re pointed out that there woe a 
much greater economic dependence la the West on Idle Anoricaa economy* 
and. seme people were trying to get rid off it. P had been in C a n a da 
and in Cuba* and in both countries ho hod noticed a tendency to sevetre 
ties with the Anoricaa ocoa na y . xa the Ukraine only nationalists talk, 
about economic d epen d ence e t the Ukraine. 

p jgpfc tjwBM Bq niff § tt A to co uld sot 3Uto toff 

anomie*. Then he silted F whether he belenged to any party. 7 said 
no. P also ashed whether F road the Soviet Ukrainian prose. F com* 
fleeted this end me n t ion ed that fans the Soviet proas he get a din 
picture of today* « Ukraine. P said F should reed neve but that ho 
earned to bin to be on the ri#t path. 

On 3 August p told Homan fflC at Rruakba that he hod read the book 
by MAZmOQSVlSB and thought it was a good scientific work fall of 
factual materials. 



P praised Canadian Ukrainians and mentioned that he had even met some 
"banderlvtei" In a friendly fashion during his visit to Canada* 

After the meeting SEMEHETS told MAC that P would write about the 
evening of Ukrainian literature for the press* It had been agreed 
so between SEMEHETS and P* 

P had a very negative opinion of the American exhibition in Helsinki. 

(Young America Presents)* In particular he did not like paintings 
with "sexual motif." It was very cheap stuff according to P. 

Oa 31 JUly, the meeting of Poets, P defended in a delicate manner socialist 
realism In liter ature and art and spoke in Russian after having first 
looked at ZAKHAIGHESIKO* His poems he read In Ukrainian and stressed 
the fact that he was a Ukrainian poet and was introduced as such* 

Whereas other poets got only five minutes to speak or read, P was 
granted fifteen minutes by ZAKHARCHENKO. 


SUBJECT* QSADSm, Valentin, aka ISKHOTSKIT 


Russian literary critic in Moscow 
Editorial Board of ” Lit eraturnsya Gazeta” 


0 aged W>S 5*7f bland; grey agree; slim; looks like a Bole and 
•peaks Polish, is a literary critic, very much interested in rfe raiyrfen 
literature. KCKOTTCH introduced him to BOHACHEVSKY as a man who had 
done mch for dissemination of Ukrainian literary works among R ussians. 

0 was seen often in the c om pa ny of BDBDTICH mad seemed to be a 
genuine older friend of K080TICH, for whoa he oared very much. According 
to KOaOTICH 0 helped him to get eat by pr et en d ing that KCR0TXCH was 
indisp en sabl e at Drushba. On one or two occasions it was noticed by our 
people that 0 shielded HOSOTICH from the administrators and seeasd quite 
wor ried wh en one day KQHDHCH had to go la a ear somewhere in the oosspary 
of IHHKEVICH. 

0 was present at the evening of Ukrainian literature at Druzhba on 
3 August but did not participate in the discussions. He was very rad* 
impressed, ho weve r , by the evening itself and seemed to be very pleased. 

0 avoided political discussions, was very such interested in Western 
literature, also in Ukrainian emigre writers and modern art. He mate Mm 
iapressLen of an Intelligent, modest man, very careful about what he 
said and did* In situations whore he had to shew his political Hu e 
he did it rather halfheartedly, but on the ether toad said n»tld]« that 
would c ompromi se him in the eyes of administrators. 
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IHTEKPUT OF DB'BSITC AMD (FPBiSITE BLEHEM3 CF SOTIEf 

PMPACBm 


The official lino was an interplay of the defensive and the 
aggressive, with predominance of the former* The Soviets were mainly 
concerned with repudiation and refuration of all our arguments, mainly 
regarding the nationality question (Russlfi cation.) , economic and other 
shortages within the Soviet Union, Soviet agressive foreign policy, 
lack of political and individual freedoms and neo-stallniam* Sven their 
"purely” aggressive arguments against the United States and the emigration 
were actually defensive in their purpose* They must have felt that 
their direct attacks against the "traitorous Ukrainian emigration” were 
handicapped by their own awareness cfthe presen t situation at hose, evidently 
marked by a new drive of Russification* 

The Soviets main attack against the emigration went along the 
following lines: 

a) The West is not interested in the Ukrainian cause and any hope 

to get political support from it, and in particular from the United States, 

Is baseless ami ridiculous; 

b) The emigre politicians are fully aware of this but continue 
to serve the American imperialists as paid agents who know there is no 
return for then to their own people; 

e) The future of the emigration is in its ties with the people 
at hone and the young ge ne ration should take the Initiative in "enlightening" 
the "misled majority" of the emigration and in getting contact with 
progressives and directly with Kiev; 

d) Time will do its job and assimilation of the emigration will 
be accelerated in the future* There wen*t be a new war and no new 
"injections" for the emigration; 

e) History has proven and continues to p r ov e that the only real 
ally of the Ukrainian nation is the Russian people, and the sooner the 
emigration realises it, the better* 

One has to admit that about that part of the line directed against Western 
policy toward the Ukraine, they felt quite strongly and there were few 
arguments with which to countervail them* 

Apart from that, taking into account the lively resurgence and opposition 
of the Ukrainian element at home, that of young generation in particular, and 
the new drive of official policy toward the "amalgamation of rations" 
(Russification), it is mandatory to strengthen and develop support of 

Ukrainian . elements^ at home* This should be forthcoming from the emigration and 
t he VfeStin general* 



SUBJECT: GUSAROV, Valentin 

Moscow 125 
lyubOLLnskly Proyezd 
Bom 3* Kvartira 159 
Tel. ZH 7—76—55 


On 30 July SLUZAR net G while talking to an African who had 
studied at lxmmb& Unirerelty and his friend from Sierra Leone. 

Both complained that they could get only a partial scholarship from 
T.iwnftln University and therefore had to go to Moscow, though they 
would hare preferred to study in the U.S. 

G aged 25-30, told S that he was a postgraduate student of economics 
at the Economic Institute of the Acadeay of Sciences of the USSR in 
Moscow. He had an excellent eotsaand of German and explained that he had 
stayed for some time in Heidelberg. 

G was very such interested in the American way of life and had a 
very great admiration for the States and the West in general. In 
particular he was interested in American popular musie and was a great 
fan of joss* 

G told S that he had heard Benny Goodman and liked him very much. 

G an) his friends in Moscow have tape recorders and record jazz and rock 
and roil whenever anyone of them gets a record. G said that he had 
seen the twist on a Prague television show, but in Russia they still 
prefer to danse rock and roll, because after work they can forget 
everythin with this kind of music. S asked him whether rode and reH 
is played in Moscow in public places. G said that it is played only 
privately, in the apartments of friends. When asked whether the g o v e r aasg fc 
had any objection to this, G said that as far as he knew there wore 
no goverasmat restrictions* 

G gave S hla address in Moscow and also of the school in Helsinki 
where he was staying as tourist. Re wanted very much to see S again. 

G offered halfheartedly the standard arguments of Soviet propaganda 
on disarmament and Berlin but preferred to talk about music and life in 
the State* He said that he could only dream of coming to the United States. ' 

G admitted that there were great shortages now in agriculture in 
the Soviet Union and when S commented that perhaps de-collectivization 
would help, he only laughed and replied that it would be difficult to go back. 


On 31 July S and BQHACHKVSKY ware going to meet KOROTICH, when 
they met some Soviet tourists, among them G, He wanted to stay 
ant talk to S, but was prevented bodily from doing so« He was taken 
by the arm by someone and made to walk away* He shouted to S that 
ho hoped to see her again. The scene caused embarrassment to the 
Soviets with whom S and B had been talking. 

On 7 August S met G again* He told her that he was leaving that 
day for Moscow. S promised to get him records and bring them to the 
station, S met G at the station and gave him the records as promised. 


the ohairman was as ostial ZAKHAECHBHKO, the other mala Soviet 
participants Sergey BOKDARCHUK, Kina DROBISHEVA and fhu ILTDTIK* Private 
talks with artiste sere uninteresting. BONDARCHUK Bade tbs iapreasion 
of aa a verage Intelligent artist, but rather vain and self-oenHdent . 

ZUBEJJKO noticed that he was attractive to woman* BONDARCHUK stressed that 
he would play the sain role in "Mar and Peace" on which he would start 
working Imiedietely after his return from the festival. The film will be 
produced by Maafllau 

Him BR QBESam told of her role as Sasha in "The Clear Shy" How 
she is rehearsing the role of Anna Lada, a Cuban revolutionary, in a 
play by Puerto-Sorredo which w ill b e produced at the Leningrad Toung 
Spectator Theater. She told ZUBEJ&O about her stay in Cuba, which she 
liked very much* TO Z she scooted a loudmouth, snapping bade often at 
ZAKHARCHEHKO, who liked to talk about her "large beautiful eyes*" 

Politically ate stuck to the official party line. 

ILXUTXH was primitive, arrogant and embarrassing even to people like 
ZAKHARCHEHKO and ABKMXPMKO* He started his public talk with the 
assertion that, "Everyone knows how much money is needed for the production 
of a film. And e v e ryone knows bow difficult it is far a young producer to 
get a Job* But this is so only in the West* In the Soviet Union It is 
ooapletely different. Thus far instance, as soon as I finished school, I was 
given a Job as producer and began Baking film* Ton all know wall a 
famous Italian producer Palled (?) who rakes very good films* When 
he visited us he told us that he had ready three wonderful scripts on 
which he had worked for several years, in to which he had put his soul 
and heart, but he could not cake any of then, because nobody was going 
to give ton the nonay* AH the p ro du cers were dissatisfied with one thing or the 
otter, and finally be gave up* In the Soviet Union, in our country. Hut** 
bite* Fbr instance. Just now X finished writing one script, and 


ZAS3SABCHEHKQ was embarrassed by ILJUTIH*S talk and trying to discharge 
the a&teosftere, remarked Jokingly that XUfifflH should tell the audience What 
happens if the state asks him what he seeds so such no nay f or. HEU1&N 
continued, however, without paying attention to ZAKHARC3BM0*S interruption* 

"I can give one example. I directed the film "The Girls," I shot at 
45 degrees (e)« One artist caught cold and we had to wait soldi ate recovered* 
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Aa a result of that, it lasted longer than originally planned, but I made 
an application for sore money and I got it." 

Here ILXUTXN was interrupted by a young American, who asked him what 
he does with parts whldi fail or create much controversy among directors 
and producers* 

HJTOTIH seemed not to hare understood the question and began to attack 
the American, "You, as I see, are retry young and don’t know anything*” 

this created some oosaotion In the room, but H2TUTIK continued, "You 
are still living with old ideals, with antiquated ones*” 

The American tried to explain himself, pointing out that HIUTIH had 
mUuadarstood his question* TLTOTJS again paid no attention and switched 
to another topic* "Yea, in the Soviet Union, after the 72xA Congress 
things changed completely. Prior to that*** for instance, take the 
film "The dear Sky." The script mbs written in 1%3, but one could not 
produce it* Only now could we make this film** 

The Asmrlean, "But what would you do now with a film as revolutionary 
at the present as "The Clear Sky** was in 1%3T" 

nSUTIB, "Such scripts as "The dear Sky"— give me as many as you 
can* I shall make them all*" 

In the meantime a young French female artist rose and said she could 
euptfly such a MH.pt* "Take the book of your great writer Pasternak who 
had received the Rebel Prise. I mem hie Doctor Zhivago. " 

There was great oosaaotlon in the room * Some Soviets were smiling 
ironically* Others were angry at IUUT2H and whispered, "Where the bell Is 
he l e a di ng* There is a simple answer* Just say that bad films sere not 
being produc ed, and that’s it*" Tbs situation was finally saved by 
Z4KHAHCHSJK0, who said "Yes, yes, since tbs talk has turned to literature, 
lot me also say a few words* Various films in tbs West idealise low human 
feedings* Some idealise even war* We produce films which idealise only high 
human aspirations and feelings* Therefore, leave It to us what films we 
should mice* I can assure you, however, of one things The Him "Doctor 
Zhivago" could n eve r be shown in our country*" 


All applauded 


SUBJECT: N3X0LAIEV, P. aka Yevgeniy 


K claimed to bo Ukrainian, for throo years waricing for tho 
Central Coordinating (Preparatory) Consdttee of Youth in Moscow* He 
was concerned in bis work wittf* everything," Including young Trade 
unions* In 1959 H finished the philological institute and spoke fine 
Freneh* He also knee ease English, though he tried to oo ro essl it 
frets some of our people* For vm year he was in the States as a student* 
19 seemed to be a big shot m ong the delegates* 

H is 5*7} aged 30j blond, rather thin hair) green eyes? somewhat 
upturned nose* 

N teas eery such interested in life Is the States but from the way 
he pot questions it was obvious that he was mainly concerned with the 
manner and content of argumentation of our people* He wanted to know 
about negro problems end the exploitation of worker's by capitalists, 
American leisure, etc. % attacking everything American ho wanted to 
find eat the way our people defended themselves* When our people tried 
to r ev e rs e questions and criticised the Soviet Union, he did not mind 
very much but at cnee tried to switch again to American reality. He was 
more Interested in internal problems of the States than in foreign poliqjr, 
though once or twice he mentioned such questions as disarmament, Cuba 
rad Berlin* 

N to sera of our people introduced himself as Yevgeniy. 


SUBJECT! MOID AVAN, Luba 

Krasntyy Partisan Collective Farm 
Bukovlna, Ukraine 


M i* leader of a aaiae-grcwing team in her kolboap. She is aged 
20; brown hair; round facej brown eyes* She claimed to cone fro® 

CffSRNOVTS. She speaks beside Ukrainian and Russian also Bamanian 
and sene French. 

M avoided spy political topics and seamed genuinely not to be 
interested in polities* She sang nicely and was primarily interested 
in sin ging , asking many questions about choruses atoned and folklore 
of the Finnish people* When she was talking with our ran the latter 
noticed that they were observed by an administrator, who called H 
away as soon as he noticed that she had taken a piece of paper to write 
her address on. 

Our man met M on 27 July near the Gruxiya, where she stayed and 
then on 31 July at Sputnik* Bis impression was that M was an 
a v e rage, simple girl with no special interests in anything, and moreover 
with no interest in polities* She knew that there were many emigrants in the 
West, that many people in Bukovlna co rr e sp o n d with their relatives and 
friends In the West and receive parcels from time to tine* She was, 
however, quite surprised to hear about Ukrainian activities abroad. 
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SUBJECT* CHUXKQ, Svetlana 


C, aged 22, was born in Kiev, She graduated from the lldth 
Desjratiletka in Kiev, Since 195C she has studied music, preparing herself 
as a soloist. In HeloliSd. she stayed together with Valentina HEKA on the 
Qruslya, 

On 3 August 19^2 C sang ‘Hie Nightingale by KKSPI7RXESK2X (ratcapomy 
young composer), According to MAC she was not as good as HEKA. She was 
also less talkative than HEKA, Together with HEKA, M a tressed that there 
ucore many young singers end composers in the Ukraine and that Ukrainian 
contemporary music was flxwrlehlQg, 




SUBJECT: SHTTBlANOVA, Zoya 


VOHOHEZH, Ul. P izkulturnaya, Dora No* 3a, Kv*3 


S la a dancer Kith the Voronezh Ensemble. She la 19 and joined 
the ensemble iraaediately after her graduation tram d«ayatiletka a 
year ago* She waste to continue as dancer. 

S was not interested in politics. The only thing she eared for 
was her career* She was* ho wev er , very much interested in life in the 
States «nl in the Vest in general* In talks with BCBACHSTSKT she 
showed a great admiration for America and one of her main wishes was 
to visit the United States* She hopes that eventually as dancer she 
might come there* B*s impression about S: an intelligent young girl 
with an open mind hut no interest in politics* 




SUBJECT: V0L®)3MIRSKir f fnu 


7 is ft Komscsgol functionary in Kiev, a typical apparatchik of 
somewhat higher standard. In talks with HUDNITSKY, 7 repeated 
known ar g u men t s of foreign policy of the States, on Cuba and Berlin. 

He also denied Russification and predominance of the "older brother*" 

When pressed to the wall, he kepi silent or defended his "line" rather 
halfheartedly. He was not seen alone but usually in a group of other 
delegates. In the first days he helped in the identification process. 

29 July 7 was with a group of Russians near the station. When his 
Russian colleagues could not understand Ukrainian he talked with S as 
interpreter as proof that for him and his Soviet colleagues* Ukrainian and 
Russian were not Identical. 

On 30 duly 7 gave a long lecture to R as to why there were still 
some economic deficiencies and rise of prices in the Soviet Union. 

He used old argumsntats from "Pravda." 

7*8 physical description: aged 24; 5*6; bine eyes; blond; straight 

nose; aUm# 
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SUBJECT: DRIBIBEHEO, Jfykola 


D Is an engineer and chief of shift at a forge shop of a Mosoov? 
plant* Born in 1930, his parents died In the 1932-33 famine* Married, 
hie wife Is a physician* They hare two children: a boy aged 5 and girl 
Viktoria aged 3* D earns R 150 anl his wife R 80 per month* He claimed 
to be well off and seemed to be quite satisfied with his position* 

For "sons time" D worked in Leningrad* After D had graduated from 
hie Institute, he worked for a short period in Dnepropetrovsk* He was 
going to move from Moscow to Dnspropetrorsk after his return from the 
festival* His brother-in-law studies medicine at Dnepropetrovsk Medical 
Institute, and his sister-in-law works as a teacher in the virgin lands* 

In Helsinki D told Fedoryka that he was "in charge" of Soviet 
sportsmen and helped then as an English interpreter* When asked what 
he meant fey being "in charge," D explained that he was at the disposition 
of the sportsman and had to ears for their welfare* 


D is a party member, a typical Soviet Ukrainian of his category, 
who tries to reconcile his Ukrainian consciousness with loyalty to the 
party* He stressed that he liked very ouch his nation and fads native 
language but act the same time he was devoted to the party, although he 
knew that his parents had died in the famine and Stalin lad dona mud: 
damage to the Ukrainian people* "But now everything is different, and 
Stalinism will never come bade* Ukrainians have to stick together with 
the Russians because the latter are natural allies ef the Ukrainians and 
history has p r ov en this many times," he said* 


Aa soon as he moves from Moscow to Dn epr op e t rovsk, 0 promised to 
sand his address to F« 

On 31 July, after exchange of generalities, D asked F about university 
studies- In the States and in the West* La the beginning he tried to criticise 
the fact that in the West one had to pay tuition, but after the enlanatlan 
given fey P, in particular about scholarships, he became a good listener* 

He seemed to be quite surprised when told fey F that a weaker in the States was 
able to send his son to the university* Hs thought that only wealthy people 
could afford to give university education to their children* 
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D was fully aware of the vast economic potential of American 
society and frankly admitted that there was no point at all to compare 
the Soviet Union with the United States* All the boasting of Krushchev 
was "just for simple people," to stimulate their efforts and give them 
"proper perspective, " The Soviet Union will have much to achieve to be 
equal with the States, D stressed that there was a shortage of labor 
in the Soviet Union caused above all by great human losses during the 
war* 


D did net think it was necessary for the Ukrainian Republic to have 
its own diplomatic r epr e s e n tation, Moscow takes care of Ukrainian Interests 
and there is no need to spend extra money on that* Moreover, if the Ukraine 
were granted diplomatic re presen tation, one would have to give the same to 
all repabli.es* This would be a real mess and coat tremendous expenditures* 

If the West does not know much about the Ukraine, this was worse for Western 
countries, but not fbr the Ukrainian people, "All in the Soviet Union know 
us and I don’t care what they think about us abroad. Anyway, we have nothing 
to expect from the West, They don’t want to have anything to do with us, 
so why should we impose ourselves?" 

D denied that the Ukraine was exploited economically by Russia* Re 
stressed that each republic has its national fund and disposes fully 
independently of its budget* When shown by F that this was different, he 
kept silent and then added; "Tee, but do you know that the rate of Industrial 
growth of the Ukraine is the highest in the Soviet Union? Why don’t you come 
to us and see it all with your own eyes?" 

then 0 stressed that even sinoe 1955 much has changed, "The Ukraine 
has sore rights, is actually •» independent state, second only to the 
Russian Republic, In Moscow and Leningrad there are many Ukrainians, boss 
of then in veiy high and respon s ible positions* Ukrainians are very touch 
respected in the Soviet Union." F’s impression was that D really believed 
what he said* 

D denied Humification of the Ukraine and claimed that only a portion 
of city populace speaks Russian* This was particularly the ease in Kiev and 
in soots Donbass cities, where there were always many Russians* 

D thought that instead of Russification one should talk about the 
Ukraird cation, which started laaediately after Stalin’s death. As an 
example he mentioned the case of his brotheivin-law. After the latter’s 
return from the Amy, where he spoke only Russian, he went to Dnep rop e t rovsk 


Medical Institute to study medicine and was forced to loam Ukrainian 
there. Russian students in the Ukraine should know Ukrainian. In 
the universities they must know it, because they get their questions 
at exams in Ukrainian and the only "privilege" they can avail themselves 
of is answering in Russian* 

D told F that there were mazy Ukrainian students in Moscow and of 
course, they don’t learn Ukrainian, because there is no need for it in the 
capital* 

D told P much about kolkhoser and sovkhozes* He was convinced that 
collectivisation was absolutely necessary even if there were sacs© excesses 
and shortcomings* AH people are in favor of collective farms* After the 
war some people in the Western Ukraine did not like them, and many 
pretested* In 1%J many Ukrainians came from Poland and some of them 
were also against the eellective system* la con se q u ence, about 20*000 
Ukrainian families returned in 1948 to Poland. 

Mechanisation of collective farms has made great progre s s. D stayed 
in a village near Dnepropetrovsk till 1947 and recently he visited the 
Ukraine again* He discovered that agriculture is practically completely 
mechanised now and in this respect there can be no comparison with the 
l%0*s* 

Virgin lands was a successful project* The Soviet Union has not 
only acquired new corn area but also new settled B eeunt*y w with fast 
gewim towns and villages* Many people went to the virgin lands and 
mazy will still go* The people like to work there and don’t want to ocme 
back. D knows $this from his sister-in-law, who works as a teacher in 
the virgin lands* 

7* had a long discussion with D about freedom of thought. D claimed 
that the Soviet concept of freedom of thought was right and la many cases 
the people must bo told by the leadership what they had to do* Just as 
in many ether branches of human life, there is also a specialisation in 
Ideological and political fields and only leadership bus the capability 
to giro the final word an these questions* When Pasternak was condemned 
by the party, the leadership knew what they were doing and this was not 
for simple people to Judge* 

F pointed to the fact that very often leadership made mistakes, that 
these mistakes are very grave* Be mentioned Stalin and the cult of personality* 
F mentioned liquidation of the Ukrainian writers in the 1930’ s as an 
example of monopoly cm thinking by the leadership* D replied that he did 
not know what had happened at that time to the Ukrainian intellectusQ-a, but 
as he understood it, they were against the Soviet regime* They wore ready 


to sell the Ukraine to the Germans or Boles, but they refused to 
collaborate with the Russians, aid Russians are our natural allies and 
hove done so such for the Ukraine. 

When F pointed out that among the liquidated people were communists 
who wanted to collaborate with Russians and have been since rehabilitated, 

D could only say that he knew it, but these were just examples of excesses. 

F mentioned the hungry years of the 1930* s during which D*s parents 
had died* 0 did not want to talk about it and replied only that famine 
was also rampant in 192*6, but that it would never cease again* No Stalin* 
no famine* He stressed again that this was new over* Times have changed 
and there is no point in talking about it again* Better to forget and 
think of the future, which promises so much* 

The sane applies to the present situation of the Ukrainian people and 
to oontemporary Ukrainian literature and science. B cited PAVLICHKO from 
the previous day, who had given F^the presence of D a lecture on the present 
situation of Ukrainian literature and culture* He mentioned again the TOO 
members of the Union of Ukrainian Writers and a general resurgence of Ukrainian 
literature, music, and science* 

D seemed proud of GAGARIN and Soviet achieveaents In space* He thought 
that i mpr ove me nt of living standards, light industry and the increase of 
agricultural production would also come* "One cannot do all at once, 1 * D 
concluded* 7 replied that all was possible, but what should be first ~ 
hatter or rockets? 0 repeated old arguments about Western warmongers, 

Kennedy* a "threat* to start preventive war, the Birch Society, etc* 

7 gave D «** other Publications of 

Prolog to make him f and liar with 1930*6* 

D invited P to Sputnik to see the film "Hie dear Sky," which was 
supposed to show to him what great change* hove taken place since Stalin’s 
death* 


SUBJECT: FILATOV, tm 


F is aged 30; 5*6 W J dark hair; dark ayes; broad, almost square face; 
stocky* He case as a tourist from Sverdlovsk. F said he see a party 



la conversations vith RUDNITSKI, F refused to give his address oar 
any other data about himself* The first tins they met at Sputnik 
on 2 August f stuck to ths official lino and attacked 8 for President 
Kennedy's statement on the launching of preventive ear by the 0.8. 
an proof of American preparation for ear* Be attacked America's 
tttltudi on diounaaoRt ottd Aoniod tint tbi V8SR had t w boost on 
a gg re sso r. Ho asked 8 to ease to the Soviet Mm to see shat progress 
they had made and hov friendly and peaceful they wore. 8 aloe 
repeated the standard assertions « anti -festival sabotage by the 
State Department ($290,000 spent on anti-festival activities, etc.) 
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SUBJECT i BBOTSKIY, Vitaliy 


ZUBEHKO met B, a painter froa Moscow, at Bra shba <m 3 August. 

They had a private talk fear about twenty Minutes. B le about 5*7"; 

47; bearded and bold# B told z that he had been to many countries 
but would like to visit Poland and seet eentttqperary Polish painters. 
They have interesting works and are leading la this respect. 

B told z that TBVPUSHKHKO had sees trouble with the party far "Hefein 
Yar" but nov everything has settled down* 

According to B there is a deep conflict between the younger and 
elderly' generations of Moscow painters. During Stalin's pearled 
all painters did what thay were told and performed like photographers* 
After Stalin's death things changed. 2h particular, since 1956 
there haa gr ew up a new s choo l of young painters who search for new 
ways ef exprasslaa and new styles. The elderly ones have continued to 
follow the eld line and attack th eir younger c o ll ea gu es . Huy ere 
eJnply afraid of competition. The conflict vns serious but finally 
the elderly ones gave in and youth was admitted to the Prafseyus* 

There is still soon feuding. H o w ev e r, the intelligentsia supports 
the youth and this helps* On the ether hand, the Cessna people, 
the Basses, era agtfast nodem painting sad the eld guard vary often 
finds a prep in then fear their argtaunts. 


^;.i 
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SUBJECT: ISHKEVISH, tm 


X la a typical KEEB officer of medium rank. So is aged kO; 5*6"; 
slixaj brown hair; dark eyes; oval, rather Iceaglah face, low forehead; 
rat few eoatleeelj impudent and aggressive. Be pretended te be from 
StialilnY i al d*sdltett®ly tmd ft****?* 53acy wwto&tAg 

however, very artificial. I did not wa t te give his name and only 
4 \y rfff g the 6vwl2tg of UtfzvbM ms btt iatnxhicftd &$ 

IBBKBV3JCH. I is of average intelligence ondprobebly watt ae 
tvetVIsM t hw n la schools 

X was very active in idaatlficatioa aad debate, In tee eases he con- 
ducted "collective tre atment " of our people. He belong ed to the higher 
echelon of adatnla tacntars mad mjcytd being a boss, X was — giving 
orders te ethers* Vary often he was seen on his own In the street, 

X net practically everybody tvm oar group* At the evening of Ukrainian 
literature on 3 August he mas very aggressive and attacked very strongly 
the Ukrainian Liberation {fevnsent and (Harare personally. As ene of 
% i f argu men ts he «— ta <we d that the "banderivtsi” wn^i nine udem 
of his Dually, 0& an ether occaetoa he lncreaoed the number to 
fourteen* 

X sensed to be a specialist In attacks on the emigration his favorite 
those: Share are toe ef emigres, the political elite the 

Basses. The former calls Itself political but actually has nothing 
to do with politics, The Vest is not Interested in Ukrainian problems 
not even to the extent that the politicians would like to compraal ae 
themselves, Th e refo re, being comple te failures in their psrafess&sinal 
Ufa, they have to serve the imperialists fear money. They pretend 
that they have esabacts in high circles in the West. These contacts 
are simpl y their servi ces paid for with money* They 

deceive the hn ews t emigre mum aad sntinw to play their reins as 
heroes and liberate?*, Tbt great majority ef enigres ere those 
j jw M M Mt po p ple vto are misled — * ugisiM by pr ofes sional •o«cftllsi 
politldaiu - The young gnaow tlom be aware of this mad not 

lot itself be led by the auto, Xt should help the majority to see 
the tmth and to mat rid ef theee She oollaherated with Hitler. 
iiitiy aA tto to Mil tbelr atm poojpSft ml nw o ia r w inr iiooflidijts 
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SUBJECT: MATSDdVSKH, Roman 


M is a postgraduate student of engineering at Lvov Polytechnics! 
Institute. Ho is aged 3 Ol5'6"; brown hair; oval, rather round face; 
small eyas; has a high voice, speaks with a very heavy Galician 
accent; very polite and shy. M was la Helsinki as a tourist, mostly 
la the company of administrators. He avoided any contact with our 
people. 

Participating la the "collective treat m en t * of B OBACH EVBKX an 6 August, 
N was halfhearted aad had to be "replaced” by SEMEKETS, who attacked 
much mere strongly. 

At the evening of Ukrainian literature on 3 August, M only listened 
and la the co nversa tion afterwards did net go beyond exchanging a 
few generalities with our people. 
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!' SUBJECT: KARISHEV, Leonid 


KARISHEV is aged 28 j 6*7"; strai^it blood hair with a tinge of grey 
on the sides) dark blue, shifty ayes. He was born in a village 
near Kharkov!. He studies biogloy and history at Kiev University, 
from which graduated after five years in i 960 . For scow time he worked 
In various places as a teacher, including Odessa. In 1961 he was 
appointed as a pedagogue to the editorial staff of "funi naturalist.” 
How he is one of the editors. K belongs to the Komsomol and is a con- 
vinced communist. His place of birth vas burned by the Osmans during 
the VW II. He is single. 

K likes 8HBM C H88 K 0 , HSHABQUB, RAVL2CHK0 end shove all KOROTICH. 

He does not like TESHTHA. He has not read DRACH. La his opinion 
ORACH and sene other young poets in Kiev are "too sensual" and they 
look towards ins West In their search for "novelties" in style end 
content. This is an unhealthy phenomenon. He atadtted, h ow eve r , 
that these "sensual" poets are very popular among young people 
"just like YEVTUSHEHKO is in Russia." la general his knowledge of 
literature is rather poor, his intelligence, too. 

K denied that there was any Russification in the Ukraine. When "pressed 
to the vail*, he kept silent. He admitted that there were many 
Russians in Ukrainian cities, where they came as spec Hal sts. Most 
school books are Ukrainian, though some are in Russian. Ukrainians 
living outside of their ethnic territory, in Russia and other parts 
of the Soviet Uhlan have no Ukrainian schools or press, "Because 
they vmderstand Russian. 

30 July 1962 at Club Krushha K attacked very strongly, together with 
tvo Bu sgia n jouniftU0tS| ths (Bqcti i tfift nod smtolytsl* 

t u i t q^zsm agurt mi hid tbs polts tun ste o o gur tt 
time, he would have been their agent, too. Bandsrivstal defended the 
iateristi of the korimiii and boufieots l&tellljsasxtele and noxa aaalnat 
the alliance of the U krainian udA Russian peoples." K pr o mi sed to 
send John MEBUL two books by BUBRfiK shout Bandera's crimes. 
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SUBJECT: SXD00SHKO, Nikolay 


S was bom in 1933; apparent age 30; 5'5 W to 5'6 M ; slim; blue eyes,; 
brown, slightly curly hair; mixes Ukrainian with Russian* 

8 is a student at the Lugansk Pedago g i c*! Institute. He is in his 
last year of studies. He plans to get a teacher's Job in the eountxyside, 
because there the living coalitions fear a teacher are better than in 
the city* He can get cheaper food and accomodations. Re is a member 
of the Komsomol; married; has a 4 year old boy* 

1b Helsinki 8 stayed on the Gruziya. 8 was Men mostly in the company 
of Anatoliy LUICHBNKD. 

BQHACHEVSKY met 8 on 27 Jbly near the station in the evening* On 
26 July she saw him together with UJLCBQEKKD* Bend 8LU2AR met both 
of them an 1 and 2 and then SHEAR alone on 5 August* 

8 is a commmlst, but conscious of hie Ukrainian nationality and interested 
In Ukrainian lit era t u re* He gave B his address and asked her to send 
him some Ukrainian publications but only after he wrote to her first* 

He will do so about a month after hie return to the Ukraine* S was 
quite surprised with what he heard from B and 8LUZAB about activities 
of Ukrainians in the States. He was particularly interested in the 
Shevchenko celebration* He mentioned that PAYC3CHKO was there. Be 
liked to talk about literature* 8 changed the subject and his attitude 
in the presence of LULCHEHKO. In the latter's presence, he became a 
typical Soviet apparatchik, denying that there was any Russi fi cation 
in the Ukraine and asserti ng tha t it was con tr i v ed by the emigration* 

He tried together with to prove that in Kiev Ukrainian 

was spoken mor e Russian, that ther e ware no economic shortages 
or defects in the Soviet union* that evwrytblag was find* s did not 
know about the political Banders in Mmlnh and wa s quite interested in 
Stashlnskly's case. In the presence of HIUHKHKO. S assured B 
that not m me than ijfc of the waM ifiw* to be a separated 

fj poui Russia and that all who wan ted an indsipendent Ukraine w e nt 
during end after ww IX* Both claimed that ^ of 
youth b elo ng to the Ko msom ol - neit her 8 nor UECBKMP saw any pUH in 
developing contacts with Ukrainians in the Skates because the Ukraine 
was a state and the emigration meant nothing* They would be interested 
In American me thods of com growing en d this c ould not be acquired 
from emigres* According to 6 and UJWWBBICO, only about Xf> of the 
youth believes in God. "^Mtlyugl” are no problem anymore* The 
authorities have managed to curb them. There are still some hoodlums, 


1H 
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but they are becoming fever and fever* 

6 likes symphonic music • He does not care for Jazz or any other 
modern music. 

S's address Is Lugansk, Stepnaya 289. 
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SUBJECT: SHAPOVALOV, ^rkhailo Fedorovich 


Kiev, 

Volodlmirskiy Spusk 9 


S has been ballet master of the Verywka Chorus since autumn 
1961* He is age 47 1 bleak hair; oral, rather long face* snail 
moustache. He has a era aged 22* After hie graduation from Her 
Otoreograjhical Institute^ worked for nary 7 mm In the Kiev State 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet and also In the Ukrainian State People’s 
Choree* In recent pears he has worked as ballot mater of the 
Ehsenble of Ballwayaan in Moscow* In autumn 19& he Joined the 
Verym$a group. 

RUDUnSKT awtSe n 28 July near the Qraslya when he was Introduced 
to his by DGBICHBKKD* To B, 3 seemed to be 1. interested In Ukrainian 
dances and soogs and In Ukrainian art In general, without ary 
political articulation. 

S asked B many questions about life in the States, wages, salaries, 
prices and the American way of life. He was 1ms interested in polities 
or even American spiritual life. 

S stuck to the official line as to Basaifi cation. According to 
him the Ukrainians are politically now much better off than ever before, 
nurusfaeher respects Ukrainians and would never allow any discrimination 
against then* There are many Ukrainians la Moscow la very responsible 
posts. It does not mtter what language is spoken In Ukrainian dtles 
because at one time the Ukraine and Bosnia were together in a season 
state called Bus. The party is going to Implement amalgamation of all 
Soviet nations as soon as possible and create one hogs Soviet nation. 
This will be done probably within the next 40 or 50 years* 

When B pointed to eome historical facts refuting S*s assertions, 
changed the them and tried to canines B that he rimrald come to the 
Ukraine to see what a nice life they had there and hmr strong Ukrainians 
wars* B m entioned sons contradi c tio n s in his statemofc sad wasted to 
knew how the fhture amalgamation of rations was to be reconciled with 
the present strength of the Ukrainian potential, wfcersupensreplled that 
the amalgamation was a song of the ftature, but now Ukrainians wore very 
strong. Besides, am a l gam a t ion does not mean Bussifleatlon, lot a 
synthesis of all nations. 
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When R continued to press on the topic S changed the theme and 
began to tell his about Dnipro in New York* He praised Canadian and 
American progressive®, mentioned a Canadian poet who recently went 
to Kiev on a visit and was delighted with what he saw in X&enr* 

S talked amah about l ytv y nerik o, Shevtcherikx>*8 celebrations 
in Kiev and knew also about plans to erect a Shevchenko monument 
in Washington* R told him about Ukrainian life in the emigration, 
and they exchanged a few words about emigre writers* 


S sseasd to be very careful in the presence of a Ukrainian delegate 
on tbs Gruziya idle had ray conversations with R and who gave R 

R reciprocated with Documents of the 



During meetings with R on 3 and 4 August Scout inued to stick to 
his pr ev i ous lias but did more listening than talking* R also noticed 
that he treated him with greater respect and avoided such expressions 
as "you, young man*" what he used in the beginning* At one or two 
points he even agreed with R as to economic and other shortcomings In 
the Soviet Union, but in general tried to avoid political topics* 


LIST OF ADDITIONAL IDENTIFIED CONTACTS 


1# KOLOSCK, Alexander, Ukrainian, Kiev, dancer of the Veryovka grmp 

2. BELOKONEVA, R.T., Ukrainian, student of music in Kiev, gave address as 

Kiev, Goakonservatorlya 


3* 
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GNATOVSKA, Valentina, Ukrainian, wife of GNATCWSKU, Evhen, dancer, 

Kiev, Volodiifiirskiy Spusk 9, Veryovka Group 




A, Gala, Kiev, Ukrainian, dancer of the Ve r y ovk a Group 


5. C11APIENK0, fm, Ukrainian, Kiev, engineer who helped to build the 

Baltlka 


6* DROZHIN, Kykola, Ukrainian, Kiev, dancer of the Veryovka Group 
7* POTAPENKO, Galina, Ukrainian, delegate from Kiev 
6* GGRSKA, Svetlana, Ukrainian, Kiev, dancer of the Veryovka Group 
9* BOTOVA, Natalya, Ukrainian, Kiev, Veryovka Group 

10. CSXRIOV, Genrikh, Russian, Moscow, "Ogonlek" Ul. Pravdy 24, Tel* S3 26 20, 

correspondent 

11* KOMAROV, Turly, Russian, Moscow, correspondent of "Sovetaksya Kultura" 

12« YAKOVLEV, Igor, Russian, corresp ond ent of "Soviet aksya Rosslya,” Moscow 

1 3* SENH3K0V, Anatoliy, Russian, Moscow 

14* SSC0OBOV, Yuliy, Russian of Jewish origin, poet, Moscow 

15* POPRECHNIY, Anatoliy, Russian, Moscow poet 


16* PANKRATOV, You, Russian, Moscow, poet 
17* IBRAGIMOV, fun, Georgian, Georgian delegate 

18* HESHETOV, You, Chairman of the Committee of Soviet Youth Organizations, 

Russian, Moscow 

19. T0MASNC3IUK, fttu, Ukrainian, tourist 

20* LITVIN, fnu, Ukrainian, Kiev, CC of the Komsomol of the Ukraine 
21, KEKA, Valentina, Soloist with the Theatre of Opera and Ballet, Kiev 
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SUBJECT: Vyacheslav SHOSTAKOVSKIY, "Slavko, " Ukrainian 

from Lvov 


S' s apparent age is 25. He is 5' 8", greenish-blue eyes, dark 
blond curly hair, oval face with pockmarks, broad shoulders, thick 
lips. He speaks with a Galician accent. He speaks Ukrainian, Russian 
and some English. 

S arrived and stayed on the Grusiya. According to his statement 
he was born in a village near Lvov. His mother was a peasant and is 
still living. He is a postgraduate student of pharmaceutics at Lvov 
University. His hobby is cinematography and since 1958 has been a 
member of the student film studio in Lvov. In April 1962 he spent 
three weeks in Great Britain, where he met some Ukrainian emigres. 

S belongs to the Komsomol and plans to join the Party. 

In Helsinki S usually wore an embroidered Ukrainian shirt and 
walked abound on his own. He was seen by our group in Sputnik, Club 
Drushba, Young American Presents and also in the street. 

Oles Dorichenko warned some of our people about S to the effect 
that there was no point in talking to people like him. From the very 
beginning S tried to concentrate much attention on himself by conspicuously 
parading in a Ukrainian shirt, apart from other Soviets, willing to 
talk and to make arrangements for a rendevous and at the same time 
stressing that he was from Lvov. He introduced himself as "Slavko" 
and was unwilling to tell his full name. He also refused to give his 
address. After he had been "discovered" by our people at Sputnik he 
began to avoid the group. When talking to our people he tried to collect 
basic biographic data on them without pressing for details. 

In talking with other people S stuck to the official line by attacking 
the West, in particular the U. S. , President Kennedy's statement that 
under certain circumstances the U. S. might launch a preventive war 
and American policy on disarmament. 
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S denied that there was any Russification in the Ukraine. On 
the contrary, Ukrainian culture is flourishing now as never before. 
Lecturers who know Ukrainian read in Ukrainian. Lvov has become 
the fourth university city in the Soviet Union. It has 34, 000 students. 
Russian books are not translated into Ukrainian, because everybody 
knows Russian. Besides, this would be an extravagant waste of money 
and work. Graduates are given jobs and positions by the government 
and this is right. The government and the Party take care of everything. 
There are many Russians in the citieB, because after the war the 
Ukraine need specialists, and they came from Russia. 

In S' s opinion art can be free and progressive only when it complies 
with socialist realism. It must be political, because all of human life 
is so. 


S considered DRACH to be the best Ukrainian poet of today. He 
also held high opinion of VIKHGRANOUSKIY, ZEMLYAK and ZB ANATSKI Y . 

S made a distinction between the old and new Ukrainian emigration 
in Great Britain. He claimed to have had chances to talk to some indiv- 
iduals from both. In his opinion the elderly people are more positive, as 
they are less chauvinistic and there are fewer nationalists among them. 

According to S, until 1948 the Ukrainian nationalists were very 
strong in the Western Ukraine. They did very much harm to the people. 
They committed atrocities and killed many innocent individuals. Today 
they complain abroad about the fact that there are many Russians in the 
administration, but they themselves have contributed to that. By compelling 
people to abstain from Soviet institutions they have created a situation 
under which the Western Ukraine had to import some Russians. Many 
Ukrainian nationalists who were sentenced and deported to concentration 
camps in recent years have been released and given full rehabilitation 
by the government and the Party. In some cases they have been given 
financial reimbursement. There is no discrimination against them. If 
they are not allowed to settle down in big cities, this is only because 
Ukrainian cities are overcrowded. They are given jobs, pensions and 
medical care. They sincerely regret what they have done and are on the 
way to becoming fully loyal Soviet citisens. 

In the "Festival Sputnik" the following was printed about S: 
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"A pharmacist of Lvov will take part in a seminar for amateur 
cameramen. Vyacheslav works in pharmacy and chemistry and takes 
up filming as a hobby. He has been a member of the student film studios 
for the last three years. The young Soviet cameraman will make a 
report, tentatively called Youth on the Screen and in Life. ’ 

"SHOSTAKOVSKIY has not forgotten his profession. The festival 
program envisages a scientific conference on biological problems, and 
is planning to take part in it. 

"In conformity with an agreement on an exchange of student 
groups, " he said, "1 spent 21 days in April of this year in Britain. 
Naturally, I want to see all my new British friends again in the Finnish 
capital. " 
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SUBJECT: BOBROV, Gennadiy M. 


B Is age 40-45; 5*6; broad shoulders; square face; dark blond 
hair combed back, but falling often over the forehead; high forehead 
jutting backwards; blue, lively eyes; normal nose and mouth; quick 
smile; Slavic, Ukrainian type; speaks Ukrainian, Russian and some 
English. 

B exchanged addresses with OLYNYK. He hopes to visit the 
United States in 1962 or 1963 as a participant at some scientific confer- 
ence. When in the States, he promised to inform O about his arrival 
and to meet him. After the evening of Ukrainian literature on 3 August, 

B deliberately tried to avoid O in the presence of the "administrators”. 
Otherwise, he was willing to talk and was quite friendly. 

B is an engineer of metallurgy, employed with the Academy of 
Sciences in Kiev; married; has a little son. Just now he is working on 
his thesis on the development of technology and its influence on social 
life. Besides his profession, he has some interest in literature. He is 
a Soviet type, but conscious of his Ukrainian nationality. B is a Party 
member. 

B was approached by OLYNYK, MAC, BOHACHEVSKY, and some 
other people of our group, but most of the time he spent with O. 

On 2 August O met B *£ the Druzhba at the evening of young poets. 

B was in an embroidered Ukrainian shirt and was talking with a Russian 
and an American. O approached him and asked whether he was 
Ukrainian. This B confirmed and, after exchanging some small talk, they 
started to get interested in each other. Soon they switched to the present 
situation in the Ukraine and to the status of Ukrainian literature in particu- 
lar. B seemed to be very well acquainted with the topic. 

O mentioned that he heard there were many young poets and writers 
in the Ukraine nowadays. B confirmed it and enumerated quite a few of 
them, putting emphasis on the great talent of DRACH, VINGRANOVSHIY, 
and Lina KOSTENKO. "It is very good we have them, this is a real 
power for us, " he finished. 
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B did not know, however, about DZYUBA. When O mentioned 
that there were quite a few Ukrainian young poets in the States, B 
was very much interested in them. According to him the young 
Ukrainian poets in the Ukraine were also modernists. 'They are young; 
they experiment, " he continued. "They work out their own style. They 
rebel and don't listen to their elder colleauges, but this is normal. They 
are young, and when they get older they grow up and mature. Then they 
will also better understand their elders. " 

O mentioned that recently they were criticized by some people 
as "poets of the cosmos". They were reproached for putting in their 
poetry too many "cosmic terms" and too many "cosmic ideas". B 
thought the poets were right. "They cannot write again about straw roofs, 
"khutory' and oxen. We live in a cosmic age, and they should write about 
it. I understand them very well, because 1 have myself to do with 
technology. " 

When asked about YEVTUSHENKO, B described him as a good 
poet, but somewhat presumptuous and arrogant. "He had great success 
in the Soviet Union, and it went to his head. But he is still young, and 
when he grows up, he will become normal. By origin he is a Ukrainian 
and was born in Kharkov. Anyway, he is the greatest poet of the young 
generation." 

O asked B who in his opinion in the Ukraine could be compared 
with YEVTUSHENKO. " I think DRACH, " he replied. "He Is a great 
poet, very talented, young; and he has many friends. " 

Their talk was interrupted by KOROTICH and then by OSADSKIY, 
the correspondent of "Literaturna Gazetta" who mistook O for a Soviet 
by the same name and wanted to give him an article which he was going 
to send at once to Moscow. 

When poets were reading their works, B tried to write them down, 
in particular those that had not yet been published. He asked O to 
translate to him a poem by an American, Sal GROSS, in which, among 
other things, he said that the truth should be told under any circum- 
stances, even if one had to suffer for it. B liked very much and praised 
GROSS to O for a proper formulation of his thoughts. 
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B also praised PAVLICHKO for his proposal to organize an inter- 
national congress of young poets just like has been done by scientists, 
historians and others. 

On the way to the school in which B was staying, they touched 
upon other topics. According to B there are no Ukrainian schools 
for Ukrainians in Russian and other Soviet republics, because there are 
not sufficiently large concentrations of Ukrainians in individual loca- 
tions. Russians have their schools in big citieslin the Ukraine, where 
they are numerous, but in smaller cities they have to send their children 
to Ukrainian schools. Even in Kiev many Russian children to go Ukrainian 
schools. If somebody talks about Russification in the Ukrainian cities, 
he should also talk about Ukrainianization of Russians in smaller towns 
and in the countryside. 

In the Ukrainian cities there are many Russians and other non- 
Ukrainians who use Russian. But in B's opinion, Ukrainian is much 
more spoken in Kiev than some poeple claim it is. He does not think 
l a n guage as such is a problem. What they are mainly concerned with 
is an enrichment of Ukrainian culture in general, a new revival of 
really good literature, etc. Besides, even if Ukrainians accept more 
and more Russian as a means of communication, it will not mean that 
they will cease to be Ukrainians. He mentioned that America separated 
itself from England and, while retaining the English language, became 
American, but not English. 

B admitted that contact between Russian, Georgian, and other 
emigres and their compatriots at home is more frequent and more sub- 
stantial than Ukrainian. He thought that Ukrainians should do the same. 
"Instead of attacking each other and practicing isolation, we should 
search for common interests as human beings and Ukrainians. " He 
mentioned, however, that there were some difficulties. B thought of 
hard Ukrainian nationalists abroad who continue to attack their com- 
patriots at home, who were unable to realise that the majority of the 
Ukrainian nation supported the Soviet regime. They are reactionaries 
and separatists. 

When O mentioned that the Ukraine could be communist but would 
have to handle its own affairs in a sovereign way, B tried to convince 
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him that the Ukraine was handling; her own affairs and her union with 
Russia was in the interest of Ukrainians. Not only Russian, but also 
other republics are helping the Ukraine, and the Ukraine is benefiting 
from the whole socialist block. At the end he stressed again that there 
was need for common conferences of emigres and Soys, of scientists, 
literary people and, in particular, of young poets and writers. 

B asked O what he was studying. O told him he had written a 
thesis on "The Ukrainian SSR in the United Nations". B was very * 
Interested in the topic and wanted O to tell him about it. He explained 
that he would like Ukraine to become a member of The International 
Union of Technologists and was continuing to do his best to implement 
it. The USSR was a member of the Union but he wanted to have the 
Ukraine there separately. B had in it some personal interest. When 
he needed some literature for his thesis, he wrote to the union and 
was told that they could not supply him with any as they had no 
Ukrainian literature, due to the foct that the Ukraine was not a member 
of their organization. 

O advised B to mention this problem also to the Academy of 
Sciences in Kiev and at the Ukrainian Ministry of Foreign Aifairs. B 
replied that he would do so, but he thought that above all he would 
have to talk it over in Moscow, where he was about to go now. 

O mentioned participation of the Ukraine in the Olympic Games. 

B admitted that he was right that the Ukraine should have a separate 
team, and he was going to talk about it in Kiev. 

O gave B his telephone number, which B promised to use after 
his arrival In the States. 


SUBJECT: ARKHIP ENKO, Anatoliy 


A is a journalist working on a Komsomol editorial board toget- 
her with Irena YERMAKOVA in Moscow, Kropotkina 10. He is age 
27; 5*8; dark blond; wears horn rimmed glasses. He has a front 
tooth missing on the upper jaw. He is energetic, outspoken, cheer- 
ful and cynical. He speaks fair English, French and German. He 
liked to read English detective stories. He plays cards, preferably 
poker and preferance. He likes beer. He leads a loose life. He 
is self-confident and thinks he is God's gift to women. He has many 
girl friends all over the Soviet Union and often overlaps his official 
duties with private affairs, using for that "komandirovkas". He 
knows many jokes, in particular political ones. He earns 250 rubles 
per month, but is always broke. He has been abroad previously. In 
the 1950's A went to Scotland. 

A is married but has already applied for a divorce. It will 
cost him 40 rubles, and the divorce will be announced in the press. 

As a reason he gave "alienation and incompatabillty of temperament". 

According to A he and his friends on the editorial board at 
Kropotkina 10, lead a rather loose life. He told ZUBENKO and 
YERMAKOVA a story about meeting one of his girl friends. He came 
home drunk late one night and realized that he had forgotten his key. 

He rang at the neighbor's and a strange girl opened the door. He 
explained his predicament, went to her room and slept in her bed. 
"Thus started one of my real loves, " he ended. A also told how he 
and his friends went often to a restaurant where they drank and ate 
for a long time and then asked their girls to go with them to bed. A 
and YERMAKOVA considered it to be quite conventional. From what 
he was told by A, Z got the impression that the whole board led a 
completely loose life. 

A claimed to be of Ukrainian origin. Actually, he doesn't care 
very much about his nationality. He is a communist and convinced 
that sooner or later a cohesive Soviet type will be created. This type 
won't be either Russian or non-Russian, but a completely new crehtion. 
He was glad that Russian is getting more and more "contaminated" 
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with Ukralnianisms and other non-Russian words because it is a normal 
development of a new Russian that will finally become Soviet. The 
creation of a Soviet man is a prerequisite for a new communist world 
which this Soviet man will be able to establish. Some economic short- 
comings and defects of the Soviet system are self-explanatory to him. 

The class that rules (and he belongs to it) has to have a better socio- 
economic position than the whole population. Full equality will be 
established in 20 - 50 years. He is proud of the achievements the 
Soviet state has made in industry, education, and military power. He 
is against war, but hopes that communist revolution will be accomplished 
without it. 

On 5 August A told Z that there had been on 3 August in Helsinki 
a meeting of Armenians ’’from all parts of the world". They embraced 
each other, kissed; and many of them decided to return to the Soviet 
Union. 

On 4 August A told the whole group of his friends at the Club 
Druzhba, in Z's presence, how easy it was to recognize an American 
spy. As an example he gave an American of Armenian origin from 
the States. " He comes to you and he always says that he is an American, 
but never a Russian, Ukrainian, or Armenian. Then he pretends that 
his ancestors were of Eastern origin. And then suddenly he speaks 
perfect Russian, Ukrainian or even Georgian. And he can cite you by 
heart what, where, how and on which page "Pravda" wrote something 
three years ago. He will even tell you whether it was Monday, Sunday 
or Friday. And when you ask him why he bothers with all that, he will 
adjust his glasses and simply tell you that it was for scientific reasons. 
Then he mentions at least two universities at which he has studied all 
that. " 


A’s telephone number is B-98411. 


SUBJECT: ASHANIN, Lev 


A is a poet from Moscow. He writes in Russian. He belongs 
to the Komsomol, and was very active in group harrassment of our 
people. He seemed to be one of those in charge. A is age 30-35; dark 
blond; slim; well dressed; plays a man of the world. He claimed to 
have visited the United States "a few years ago" and Vienna in 1958. 

On 31 July A introduced BUDNITSKY to (fnu) CHAPLENKO, an 
engineer who helped to build the Baltika. A attacked R strongly in 
the course of a discussion, claiming that he had seen B with his 
"bearded chief", who had come from the U. S. to organize sabotage 
against the festival, that the State Department had admitted itself 
that it had spent $250, 000 on anti-festival activities, etc. He also 
ridiculed American freedom as a freedom to. hit somebody on the head 
and take his wife away. On other occasions he stuck to the party line 
and was very intolerant and rancorous. 


"COLLECTIVE TREATMENT" OF OUR PEOPLE 


Some of our people were subjected to a "collective treatment" by 
the Soviets which went like this: 

The object (one of our people) was surrounded in discussion by at 
least 20 Soviets* In the ease of I57MIT3KY on 31 July at Sputnik* he 
oountad 47 , including 7 women* The initiative in talking was taken 
at once by "the leader*" either an administrative boss or his touristic 
counterpart, who began attacking the object with statements obviously 
prepared will in advance and questions iranedlately answered by the 
attadker himself* Whenever the latter was In need of moral support or 
could not cope with object’s questions or answers, the group interrupted 
our men by shouting non musical statements and slogans and laughing* 

Very often they did not let the object speak at all* 

The attack Itself started as a rule with a personal insult like, 

"We know who you are and what you are doing, who sent you and for whose 
money you work*" The object was called agent, traitor, man without 
conscience, ignoramus, enemy of progress, nationalist on the object’s 
political line and his previously made assertions* This was emigration, 
and in particular on the polities of the United States* Depending upon 
the object’s emphasis in his talk the a ttack er made variations to adjust 
his own attack* Thus, in the ease of OLTNTK it was a question of giving him 
a lesson on the absence of Russification in the Ukraine and on the 
evils of the emigration, because tide was the lias along whleh QLINTK had 
attacked them previously! Similarly, as KUDNITSKT touched primarily 
foreign politics and in particular such problems as Berlin, 
imperialism, disarmament, Laos, etc*, he was given a "proper" lecture 
on American foreign policy. President Kennedy and even the Birch Society. 

The first "victim" from our group was OLZNXK on 29 July* In the 
presence of DUH807A and others he was told by & young blondKGBLst that 
"we have already split you wide open and we know who you are and who 
your brother is* Tou are wasting your sonsy and you had better go homo*" 
This personal introduction included also suck statements as "Ton are the 
so-called Stove from New Doric, and we know you from Vienna* Do you know 
Martha and the other one with black hair? So you are a so-called Ukrainian 
from the States*" nils was foll owed by a series of personal insults* 

At the end of the attack, QLZNIK was even shown an Aaerbaidganlan who 
was handy on the spot and who "proved" that he also understood Ukrainian 
and therefore there was no discri minat ion against the Ukrainian language 
whatsoever* The next treatment QUNTK received mas on 3 August after the 
reception of the American delegation on the Qruziya* This time Dubrova 
himself was in charge* 

HUKHTSKT underwent collective treatment on 31 July and 6 August 
8GHACHEVSKT was subjected to a similar procedure directed ty SEMENETS on 
6 August* The same arguments and assertions wore used in general talks 
by the Soviets wherever they propounded the official line* 




The official line was an interplay of the defensive and the 
aggressive, with predominance of the. former. The Soviets were mainly 
concerned with repudiation and refutation of all our arguments, nlhly 
regarding the nationality question (Easaitt cation), economic and other 
shortages within the Soviet Union, Soviet agressivs foreign policy, 
lack of political ani individual freedoms and aeo-gtallnlaB, Even their 
"purely* aggressive arguments against the United States and the emigration 
were actually defensive in their purpose. They oust have felt that 
their direct attacks against the "traitorous Ukr ainian Migration" were 
handicapped by their own awareness flPthe present situation at home, evidently 
marked by a new drive of Russification. 

The Soviets main attack against the emigration went along the 
following lines: 

a) The West is not interested in the Ukrainian cause and any hope 

to get political support from it, and in particular from the United States, 
is baseless cod ridiculous} 

b) the emigre politicians are fully aware of jails but continue 
to serve the American imperialists as paid agents who know there is no 
return for them to their own people; 

c) The future of the emigration is in its ties with the people 

at here and the young generation should take the initiative in "eoOi^fatonii^** 
the "aisled majority” of the emigration and in getting contact with 
progressives and directly with Kiev; 

d) Tire will do its Job and assignation of the calgratJoa win 
be aeee&erated la the future. There won't be a new war and ns new 
"injections** for the emigration; 

e) History has proven and centimes to prove that the on ly real 
ally of the Ukrainian nation is the Samian people, and the sooner the 
emigration realises it, the better. 

One has to admit that about that part of the line directed against Western 
policy toward the Ukraine, they felt quite strongly and there were few 
arguments with which to countervail them. 

Apart from that, taking into account the lively resurgence and opposition 
of the Ukrainian element at home, that of young generation in particular, and 
the new drive of official policy toward the "amalgamation of nations** 
(Russification), it is mandatory to strengthen and develop support of 
UkroJ^p^l ga^ta ^at homo. This should be forthcoming frm the emigration and 
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THE UNITED STATES WANTS WAR : The U.S. government and capitalist 

warmongers want war/ Weauae they cannot solve their problems in a 
peaceful manner, either in the internal or international Held# They 
know time is running against them, and they see the only solution is 
a new war* Bat at the same time they are afraid that the Soviet Union 
Is too strong for them, and they wait for an opportune aoewnb in the future* 
In the meantime they continue the cold war, which enables them to earn 
big money* 

Many American senators and congressmen talk openly about war and 
advocate It to the Govensaant. yet nothing happens to theta* The Birch 
Society is vehemently agitating for war, and the government doesn’t do 
anything about that for the simple reason that the head of the goveraaent 
himself plays with the idea of a preventive war against the Soviet Union* 

In preparation for war the American g o v e r n ment oontlnaally sends 
its spies to the Soviet Union like Powers, spy-satellites, special 
tourists and ’’people like you who work against your own people*” The 
Soviet Union has no spies* ’’This is propaganda* M 

HUCLEAR TESTS: The United States started first* To date the Soviet 

Union has made only 93 testa, whereas the United States had made 250* 

America dropped atonic bombs on the Japanese population* The Soviet 
government would never have done it* 

Some people advocate dropping a bomb on Moscow* Among them is the 
Birch Society. And again nothing happens to than* (To a reply by one 
of oto* people that nobody in the States takes seriously the Birch Society, 
and most people laugh at it, the respo ns e ms, "At one tine they laughed at 
Hitler, but what did he do afterwards?”) 

The American press praises nuclear tests and excites the public* It 
la full of strategic prophesies with detailed description of which Soviet 
cities will be bombed in case of war* But it will, never come to that* 
American cities would be the first to be destroyed If the U*S* starts a 
war with the Soviet Union* 


Tbs U*S* press and go vern men t mislead the public by claiming that for 
banning tests international, on-the-spot inspection is necessary, because 
any tests could bo detected today by scientific instruments* 

ECONOMIC SITUATION B THE SOTOT PBIPK AMD IK TBS STATES: The Soviet 

econo oy is j»tentlally the strongest In the world and soon will overtake 
America* Of course, there are shortcomings caused by economic growth and 
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The people who demonstrated against the festival parade were paid 
hooligans made drunk by American agents and their handhalpers. They 
stoned Soviet buses, and several people were hurt. This was pore 
Anwriaan gangsterism. And why did they do it? If they donH like 
the ideals of the festival, they should have stayed at hone. 

Many ^antd^feetivalshcshikl” came here to teach us what we should 
do in our eetmtxy seed to inform, and enlighten us. Xou are the ones 
who need proper enlightnent* There is no need to tell us about Stalinism. 
We knew sore about it than anybody else, and we can distinguish what was 
wrong with hie and what was right. We also know better what Is good for 
ns and our future. Aryway, we know what the motives are behind all the 
enlightiaant and friendly advice, and yon say skip then. So, don*t 
Interfere with our affairs. 


SUBJECT: SHATURIN, Rodin 


SHATUFIN is a Russified Tatar who cares very little for his 
nationality. He is a party member, of rather low intelligence, a 
typical apparatchik, age 32; 5*6"; black hair, combed back; dark 
eyes; somewhat yellowish complexion. 

Leo FUDNYTSKY met S on 31 July near Sputnik. In a 30- 
minute conversation, S denied that there was any exploitation or 
oppression of Tatars or other non-Russian nationalities. As to 
Russification, he admitted it existed to some extent, but should be 
called Sovietization. Sooner or later there will be established one 
language in the Soviet block which will be neither Russian or any 
other existing language. It will be a real mixture of all languages 
of the nationalities of the Soviet Union. Of course, Russian will . 
constitute the basis of it. The Communist Party will succeed in 
creating a pure Soviet man who will be a synthesis of all nationalities, 
a genuinely universal type who won't be Russian, though with pre- 
dominant Russian features. 

R met S also on 2 and 3 August at Sputnik, but continued to 
stick to his party-line. 





SUBJECT: MAROGOSHIN, Pavel, alias Pavel VLASOVTSEV 


M seemed to be a higher officer of the KGB and rather intelli- 
gent. He claimed to have been in the U. S. on a visit in 1960. In 
talking, he concentrated on the higher echelon of his adversaries. 

He was rather impudent and aggressive. The name he gave to our 
people seemed to be just another "alias". 

He was about 35; 5'10"; average stature; black hair combed 
back, receding on the sides; oval, longish face; black, rather 
piercing eyes; no glasses^ 

M seemed to be convinced that OLYNYK was interested in 
Soviet youth leaders and tried to check on that. He also knew that 
BOHACHEVSKY "belonged" to OLYNYK and asked her about him, 
pretending to be very good friend of the latter, and using "surprise 
tactics" in putting questions. 

On 27 July OLYNYK was talking with PAVLICHKO and DUBROVA 
near the Gruziya about American literature in which PAVLICHKO was 
interested, when they were approached by M. The latter was Intro- 
duced to O by DUBROVA, who used only M's first name. M introduced 
himself as VLASOVTSEV, after O asked him about his name. M em- 
braced O at once, saying that he knew him from Vienna. He remem- 
bered O very well from various seminars and meetings. This was not 
true because O had never seen him before, but he kept silent. PAVLICHKO 
parted at once and said he hoped to see O sometime in the future. O 
remained with M, DUBROVA and two or three other delegates. 

M asked O what he was doing; what was his occupation; his working 
place; what did he study; what was the title of his PhD thesis; and what 
languages he spoke. Then he took O aside and continued his question- 
ing: how and from what angle O studied political systems; what countries 
and what political systems O was interested in ; in what country did he 
specialize; what was his understanding of the structure of a state and 
from what basic principles he studied it. O gave him true answers. As 
to his political principles and views, O replied that this was a very wide 
topic and they had too short a time to discuss the Heme. Moreover, there 
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was no single theory in the West that would encompass these problems, 
but rather different schools of thinking which in the process of analyti- 
cal practice come to certain conclusions. This is not like in the Soviet 
Union, where only one theory absolutely dominates within the frame- 
work of which all and everything has to be explained, hi the West, 
because there is freedom, normal process of dialectics is possible. 
Opposite views collide with each other, and in a free discussion a 
real synthesis emanates from the collision. 

M asked what theory of basic principles O believed in. O 
answered that he was in favor of a pluralistic society wherein a free 
encounter of different views and interests, a free will of the pepple, 
could crystallize. O thought that only in such a way could a real 
majority be discerned and that any political system should be based 
on respect of the individual, for whom the state had to exist and 
serve his interests, and not vice versa. 

M wanted O, to write him his name in Ukrainian. O did and 
asked why he disguised his true name. M tried to get out of the 
predicament by asserting that O knew him anyway and that MIROGOSHIN 
or MAROGOSHIN was his real name. He asked O who from the Soviet 
youth leaders he knew. O replied that he didn't know anybody because 
he was not interested in them. M asked him whether he knew RESHETOV, 
whereupon O replied that he didn't. 

M: So, you don't know anybody. You are disguising yourself, 
what? And do you know. . . ( and he enumerated a series of names, 
looking Intensively at O's face to check on his reaction. O really did 
not know them and could not even remember their names. ) 

M was very surprised at O's reaction, but continued not to believe 

him. 


O was walking around one day when he again came across M. 

M introduced O to an elderly man who was one of the administrators. 
Again, the same topic: whom O knew, among the Soviet youth leaders. 
This scene was repeated several times during the following days. 


SUBJECT: Irena V. YERMAKOVA, Ira, Russian 

Office Address: Moscow, Kropotkina 10, 

KMO, USSR (Komitet Molodeznikh Organizatsii ) 
Private Telephone: KH 6-79-14 


Y claimed to be 28 but looked 32; 5'6", slim, black hair, cut short 
with bangs, oval face, wore hornrimmed glasses, slightly uptilted nose. 

Y is rather emotional, almost hysterical, easily excitable. She is a chain- 
smoker and can consume a great amount of liquor without any apparent 
effect except that she gets melancholy and talkative. She likes to play cards. 
ARKHIPENKO' s comment, ’’She plays cards like a man. " 

Y Is oversexed. Her favorite subject is eroticism push as "La Dolce 
Vita". In teaching ZUBENKO literary Russian she started with the word 
"exhibitionism". According to what she said about her life in Moscow, with 
her friends from KMO, she leads a typical Moscow La Dolce Vita. In the 
presence of Z she discussed with ARKHIPENKO without any inhibitions Z's 
litgtH y escapades and girlfriends. 

Y is very critical of the Soviet system. She actually has a disdain for 
it. She considers it to be wrong, hypocritical and full of deprivations. She 
mads critical, cynical remarks and comments on Soviet reality and her 
colleagues from the Komsomol and the Party. In this respect she could be 
diacribed as an angry, cynical opportunist. She works in a Komsomol 
editorial staff. She does not like her job very much but she is fond of her 
salary and the general, rather loose milieu existing at the top of her organ- 
isation. 


Y is married. Her husband is a journalist. "He is good but I don't 
care for him", she says. She does not mind going to bed with another man 
if she loves him. According to Z, her attitude toward her husband might be 
rooted in what he stands for, in his convictions and job. Y refused, however 
to elaborate on that. They have no children. 

Y’s parents live in Moscow. They have a dacha outside of the capital. 
They are very well off. Her father is a major with a technical unit. Subject 
likes her parents more than anything else in the world. Her brother, two 
years older, is an engineer. 
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Y likes a comfortable, loose life. She likes films, the theatre and 
good music. In particular she likes Eastern music. Y explained that when 
•he was young, during tift WW II, she lived with her parents in Iran and 
learned to like Eastern music. Her favorite actor is Ivashov. 

Y studied linguistics, but claimed to know only Russian. 

Y told Z that in 1947 or 194$ she bad been in Norway. ("Oh, I like 
the high wooden stairs in front of the houses I saw in Norway. ") She also 
lived for a short time in F ranee and in Scotland. 

Y claimed that Y ERMAKOYA is also her maiden name. 

As of her second zneeting with Z; Y gave a clear indication that she 
would like, eventually, to remain in the West. She vacillated till the very 
moment of her return to the Gruriya on 7 August but finally decided to go 
back. As reason for returning she gave only her concern for her parents* 
who would suffer for her defection. She was also worried about the fact 
that she might be unable to sustain herself abroad. As she tied her willing- 
ness to defect mainly on her affection for Z, the latter did not encourage 
her by obligating himself. She promised to write and hoped to see him in 
the future either abroad or in Moscow. Z*s impression was that should she 
eventually get out of the Soviet Union again, she would probably remain in 
the West. 

Y arrived and stayed on the Grusciya. In Helsinki she worked on the 
staff of the Club Drushba as hostess. She also helped in some editorial 
work. Y had relative freedom and could move around without company. 

She complained that she had to get up early, at 0610, and return to the 
Grusiya at Z300 hours. 

Y was on good, friendly terms with ZAKHARCHENKO, director of the 
Club Drushba, ARKH1PENKO. YEVTUSHENKO, PAVUCHKO and others. 

She claimed that PAVUCHKO had fallen in love with her. In the presence 
of RBSHETOV, Chairman of the KMQ, Y was somewhat more restrained 
them usually. 

Y indicated that she had some knowledge of the Russian and Ukrainian 
emigrations. At one meeting she said that there were differences between 
Russians and Ukrainians inside the Soviet Union. She did not want to elaborate 
on it. 
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Z introduced himself as a German of half Russian origin by the name 
of George STEPUN, student employed with the Bauwirtschaitinstitut in Aachen 
part time. He met Y for the first time on 30 July at the Club Druzhba and 
saw her almost every day until her departure. He visited cafes and restau- 
rants with her, once in the company of ARKHIPENKO. 

Z met Y first in the library of the Club Drttshba. They talked about 
modern poetry. Y did not know very much about it, but she liked it. They 
came to YEVTUSHENKO’S poetry. Y did not like YEVTUSHENKO. ’He Is 
egocentric, bigheaded, and at the same time too much concerned with pleasing 
masses, " Z remarked that it was in compliance with Leninist principles to 
write for the people. Y laughed, looked at him ironically and replied, "Perhaps 
you are right, but 1 think a poet should write, above all, what he feels and not 
what pays best, " Then she said, "we have enough principles to follow In 
everything. It is time to do some good without them. " 

PAVLJCHKO was reading his poem in Ukra in ia n . Y asked Z whether he 
had read any works of PAVL1CHKO. Z replied that unfortunately he had not. 

Y laughed and said, '1 haven't read him either. You haven’t missed very 
much. Unfortunately this applies not only to PAVUCHKO. " 

ZAKHARCHENKO was conducting a discussion on opportunities and 
prospects of development of poetry in the Soviet Union. When Yuliy 
SEMENOV, a Russian poet of Jewish origin, asked who ZACHARCHENKO's 
opponent was, Y whispered to Z, "his own conscience; nobody else". 

After the concert on 31 July, Y went with Z to the garden. All the 
time ehe tried to keep apart from ether people. She asked whether Z was 
married, whether it was difficult to get devorced, whether she could marry 
someone abroad when separated from her husband. She asked Z what he 
was doing, whether he had a comfortable life, etc. She asked where he 
planned to go on vacation. She herself would probably go to Aeerbayshntn, 
but she didn't know definitely. 


it was cold outside and they returned to the club. Y wanted to see the 
film Ballad of a Soldier. Z sat with Y and they watched the film. Y became 
very excited about the film. When it was finished she drew Z again into the 
garden. She actually cried, and was very upset and murmured, "Chat's what 
they did and they called it the happiest, the most heroic life a human being 
might have. You can't understand it. They lied everywhere and to everybody, 
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even to the me elves. " Z tried to calm her down. Y mentioned some first 
and last names. Z could not catch them. She called them swine , liars and 
hooligans. He understood that they were from the Party or Komsomol. 

Finally Y calmed down and became rather sentimental. She told Z how 
her mother in 1938 had put away a bottle of good cognac and told all that she 
would open it when Y got married. When Y got married she did not opefc it but 
promised to do so when Y had her first child. "Now we are ail waiting for 
my child but it does not want to come, " she said 

Y mentioned the high wooden stairs in Norway that shd liked so much. 
For some time they had lived in Norway, in such a house. She liked the 
garden and flowers, and she wanted to be in Moscow then, where her parents 
had so many flowers, she remarked that soon she would have to go hack. Z 
asked what she meant --to the Grueiya or Moscow. Y thought for awMle and 
then said, "Unfortunately both". Half jokingly she added, "Why don't you 
take me away from here? Do you have a boat? 1 should return but 1 don't 
want to. " Z remarked that he had no boat and besides they wouldn't get very 
far by small boat. "Then take me by something else, for instance by car. " 
She remembered a French film in which a young boy takes away his girl 
friend on a scooter. She liked the story. Z said that a defection was nothing 
to joke about. The people who do it must have their reasons for it. Y looked 
at him somewhat surprised and replied, "I was not joking". Z mentioned 
something to the effect that he had no car. She kept silent. 

Suddenly Y asked Z how he liked SSMJCNOV. "You know, he is Jewish, 
but they let him go to Helsinki. " They talked about Jews and Is real. Y 
seemed to be rather sympathetic to toe Jews. 

Indoors Y told Z that PAVUCHKO had made a declaration of love to 
her last night. "He is funny and silly, " she added. 

Y asked Z how he felt being German while his ancestors were Russian. 
They began to talk about the difference between "Helmut" and "Vaterland". 

Y wanted to know what Z's future plans were and what he wanted to do in 
life. 


Y mentioned that the Finns did not seem to like the festival very much. 
Last night they bad thrown stones at Soviet buses. One man was hit. She 
knew that there was a publication in French against the festival. She had seen 
it. "Their business, " she commented. 
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On 20 August Z again mentioned her defection. "I am thinking about 
it. Ah, it la ao difficult to make up my mind. I am thinking of my parents 
and brother, " was her reply. 

They talked about Germany. Y said she did not like the old Germany. 

She did not know the present one either. She would prefer to live somewhere 
else in Europe; Paris, somewhere in Scandinavia or even in Spain. 

On 3 August Z met Y at the Club Druahba as arranged. Y introduced 
him to BKOTSKIY, the painter, 1LYUTIN, DOVBUSHEVA and others. It 
was a meeting of film artists. ZAKHARCHENKO was chairman again. 

IL.YUT1N began to talk about the great opportunities of Soviet producers. 

They can have as much money as they want. The government and the party 
take care of everything. Y sneered at the talk. ILYUTIN continued along 
the same line. He gave as an example of the great opportunities of young 
producers in the Soviet Union, himself. As soon as be had finished his 
studies he had gone directly to the s tudio and was given his chance. He 
claimed that this is the usual pattern in the Soviet cinema. Y looked at Z and 
whispered, "Now you can understand why our films are so bad. " 

When at the end one of the F reach participants proposed to I INYUTIN 
to use Doctor Zhivago as a film script, Y was quite pleased with the commotion 
in tho hall among the Soviets, who were dissatisfied with the discussion that 
followed afterwards. 

Y again mentioned defection. Z said he had a Finnish friend who could 
help. It was no problem at all. He said some Germans had defected in the 
meantime. Y asked him whether he was sure about this Finnish friend. Z 
assured her. Suddenly she said, "But what happens to my parents? I don't 
care about my husband, but what about my parents ? And how shall 1 sustain 
myself abroad? 1 have hoard about Golub. He was dragged from one Intel* 
ligence spot to the other until they finis hed him. Will I have to do the same? " 

Z answered that she must decide herself what was best for her. He did not 
know what had been none to Golub. He was simply going to help her with his 
Finnish friend. "But it Is so difficult when you love somebody like your 
parents, you know you will hurt them. 1 really don't know what to do, " she 
said. Z said that this was a good opportunity. She kissed him and kept 
silent. 
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On 4 August Y and Z want together to welcome Gagarin. After that 
they went to supper. Y told Z she had seen PAV14CHKO and he told her 
that he had seen Z somewhere in Moscow or Kiev. (Z had told her previously 
that he had been in the Soviet Union. ) PAVLJCHKO was very jealous of Z. 

He complained about Z to YEVTUSHENKO. The latter calmed him down. 
"PAV11CHKO is dependent on YEVTUSHENKO, or rather he respects him 
very much. I don ft know what for, " she said. 

Z told Y he had seen a recent number of "Isvestiya" in which there 
was correspondence from Italy by a Y ERMAKOV. He asked her whether this 
was her hueband. She answered briskly, "My husband has not been recently 
in Italy. 11 

On the way back they met RESHETOV. He grinned but Y was somewhat 
uneasy. 

On 6 August Z met Y at the Club Druehba. After JDrushba had closed 
Z, Y, and ARKHIPENKO want to a bar to drink beer. ARKHIPENKO talked 
mostly about his love affairs in Moscow and himself. Y was rather amused 
and "helped" him by putting pointed questions. 

On the way home Z and Y sat in the park. Z gave her a powder compact. 

Y mentioned her defection. She still had not made up her mind and did not 
know what to do. She had dreamed about her parents. It was a terrible dream. 

Y was upset and restless. They talked about Freud. She enjoyed the topic and 
calmed down. 

On 7 August Z met Y at the Uspeaska Church at 1130. They had lunch 
together. Y was very sad. She had not slept the previous night. She had 
thought again about her defection but still did not know what to do. Again 
there was the old story about parents and brother. She told Z that all pas sen* 
gers were supposed to be by 1400 hours aboard the ship. They all would be 
counted and then wait till departure at 1700 hours. 

Y: 1 shall write, but don't wonder if my letters sound different from what we 
say new. Somebody might read them. 

Z: But who? 

Y: Ah, who, I am telling you so that you know. Don't be surprised. Couldn’t 
you come to Moscow one day? 


Z: Perhaps. Perhaps you will come to Germany. 
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Y: We are not liked very ranch in Germany. Yon know* now it is possible 
In the Soviet Union to marry foreigners. One of my girl friends married an 
Italian and lives now in Italy. Another married a Frenchman and lives with 
him in France. I think it has been allowed since 1959. 

Z looked at hia watch to see how much time they had. Y complained 
again about going back. She asked whether Z was s ure that his Finnish 
friend could fin everything. Z assured her again. "But what about my 
parents ? , the same old story on her part. She was very upset with tears 
in her eyes and very nervous. At 151$ or 1520 she decided to go back to 
the Grusiya, They kissed and parted. Her last words were* "Perhaps I 
am making a big mistake* but 1 cannot do otherwise. ” 



